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IN MEMORIAM. 


“The Chimpanzee of the Zoological Gardens is 
dead! ’’ — Times, March 21, 1874. 


LAMENT our poor brother departed ! — 
From anthrdpoid anthropos began — 
And Darwin deep mourning has started, 
For this “ Princeps editio” of man! 


It seems as if Nature had matched him 
And his visitors, man against brute ; 

But those who most closely have watched him, 
On the rivalry choose to be mute. 


Look at him — thus peacefully lying, 
Manhood hid quadrumanhood within ! 
If developed, he might have feared dying, 

As it is, what a ’scape of our sin! 


Had selection made 4m man of monkey, 
And taught him to cringe, cheat, and lie — 
A la mode of my lord and his flunkey, — 
He had found it less easy to die. 


No monkey speaks ill of a brother ; 
Chimpanzees hand o’er slander to man: 

But could apes sit to cut up each other, 
There he lies, let them say all they can! 


He was of paid to slaughter and plunder, 
He was not paid to lie in a wig ; 

He ne’er out-roared Truth with Press-thunder, 
Milked a horse, or ran Stock Exchange rig ! 


He ne’er lived to be husband or father, 
Or a model of both we had seen ; 
So much from his conduct we gather, 
Since his home with the Zooloos has been. 


Brother men, Chimpanzees though too plainly, 
You ne’er, do your utmost, can be, 
Yet aspire — may it not be all vainly — 
As good as poor Joey to be ! 
Punch. 


A PLEA. 


The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night. — Longfellow. 


Atas! for those companions who have slept 
Upon that weary way, 

Who far into the night their vigil kept, 
Yet slumbered ere the day ! 


Who, faint and spent with toil, lay down to 
rest, 
Despairing of the goal ; 
With weight of human weakness sore op- 
pressed, 
And weariness of soul, 
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Alas for them ! their lot is hard to bear — 
Their cherished hopes all vain ; 

The sought-for laurel they must never wear, 
The prize not hope to gain. 


Oh ! if it be that sweet success has crowned 
Thine efforts, and that fame 

Has traced upon her consecrated ground 
The record of thy name, 


Forget not that the praise is due alone 
To Him Who gave thee strength, 

Who stood beside thee till thy work was done, 
Throughout the night’s dark length. 


Be not unmindful of the cheerless fate 
Of those who, toiling still, 

Have missed the path, or found it all too late, 
To hope they can fulfil 


The promise of their golden days of youth, 
When all seemed fair and bright, 
And nought was wanting—save the ray of 
truth 
To guide their footsteps right. 


And when thou canst a wand’ring brother 
guide, 
Or help him on his way, 
Let nothing turn the noble act aside, 
Or cause thee to delay. 


For toil is hard, and perseverance rare, 
And failure frequent, too ; 
And those who would succeed have much to 
dare, 
As well as much to do, 


And help from those who stand aloft, secure, 
Is ever doubly blest, 

Enabling those who win not, to endure, 
And leave to God the rest. 
The Month. W. P. F. 


AN EASTER SONG. 


Dear Lord, I have no Easter flowers to bring, 
No roses fresh, nor lilies dewy sweet, 

But still one offering I may gladly bear, 
And lay, rejoicing, at Thy dearest feet. 


Enfold my weary love in Thy sweet Will, 
And keep it closely to Thy piercéd side, 
So shall I rest, nor sad and helpless mourn, 
While safe in Thee my love and I abide. 

Sunday Magazine. C. BROOKE. 
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tory of Bannockburn. The valour of the 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Black Prince obtained us no permanent 

“Their works do follow them.” On conquests; but the fondness with which 
that world of true life whither these soldiers dwelt upon the memory of his 
words of hallowed comfort point, it is; self-forgetful daring cannot have been 
not our office to offer any speculations without its effect on the tone of military 
here. But the sense of eternity, which | feeling. Sir Thomas More’s name is as- 
is never felt so strongly as in the silent | sociated with a fading superstition, and 
presence of the noble dead has its earth- Sigg = = —" of - regenerated 
ly as well as its heavenly aspect. For) faith. Yet the noble though narrow in- 
men die; but man lives. And if private tegrity of the one is felt to this day as an 
grief looks heavenward, craving for a| example and a stay to the national char- 
personal reunion, public sorrow finds a acter ; while not even the martyrdom of 
consolation — not less strong, nor less | the other can efface the shame of his 
divine — in the contemplation of that un- shifty politics. Or to’come down to our 
dying humanity, which shines the fairer; Own times, who does not feel that the 
and lives more fully the older it becomes ; | late Sir Robert Peel, by his sacrifice of 


and which, whoever may be the loser, is 
always enriched, exalted, and ennobled | 
by every great soul gathered to its bo- 
som. Each busy generation, when it lies 


down to rest, leaves behind it not only, 


accumulations of material or intellectual 
wealth, but new lines of character, faint 
or strong, which affect the whole being 
of mankind. And this generic moral 
growth, though it be far the slowest of 
all those movements which go to make 
up progress, is that which marks most 
deeply and clearly every real step in ad- 
vance. Itis only by a consideration of 
periods separated by centuries or even 
millenniums, that these far-reaching: 
changes can be unmistakably discerned. 
But nevertheless they are constantly tak- 
ing place. Neither the growth of com- 
merce, nor the increase of knowledge, 
nor both together, could, apart from a 
great development of character, have pro- 
duced the England of to-day out of the 
England of the Conquest. In this slow, 
moral progress it is not usually given to 
individual men to accomplish any great 
step in advance. Even great religious 
leaders do but raise a wave of feeling 
which too commonly seems to fall back 
to the former level. Yet in looking back 
upon the long roll of historic names, we 
cannot but feel that there have been 
many men whose characters have been a 


| 
| 
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party traditions to a higher view of duty, 
did more for the future of English states- 
manship than even by his free trade leg- 
islation ? And there are men now living, 
whose moral earnestness in the public life 
they lead has a deeper influence on their 
country than any special results they ac- 
complish. They raise the standard of 
human life. They kindle afresh the too 
evanescent fire of self-forgetful devotion. 
They prove the reality of motives richer 
in moral power than any personal am- 
bition. And when at the graves of such 
men we breathe the words, “ Their works 
do follow them,” we do not think so 
much of the actual results they have ac- 
complished by their industry, but rather 
of the place and the power that their 
character has in the humanity that never 
dies. 

Such a man was David Livingstone. 
It is remarkable to what an extent even 
during his lifetime his character divided 
with his achievements the public interest 
aroused by his travels. Those who came 
in contact with him during his brief visits 
to England were never tired of repeating: 
that he was “every inch a man.” Sir 
Roderick Murchison loved him with a 
warmth of affection which no merely sci- 
entific sympathy could have inspired, 
Henry M. Stanley, whose unworthy and 
»ungenerous treatment by a section of the 





more precious legacy than any of their 


English public it is impossible to repro- 


practical achievements. The contagious’ bate too strongly, loses all bitterness and 
influence of Robert Bruce’s indomitable | kindles into enthusiasm as he recalls his 
spirit did more for Scotland than the vic- personal intercourse with the departed 
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traveller by Tanganyika Lake. As to the 
African tribes that were familiar with his 
name they almost worshipped him asa 
god. In his intercourse with those de- 
moralized by the slave trade, the tri- 
umphs of his self-control, his sympathet- 
ic patience, and his unflinching firmness 
put to shame the blustering arrogance 
and random bloodshed too often charac- 
teristic of English dealings with savage 
tribes. And in allthe history of travel 
perhaps there is nothing more touching 
than the story of the faithful Makololo, 
who marched with their “father ” across 
a continent, for the most part as much 
unknown to them as to him; who inter- 
posed their own bodies between him and 
hostile spears; who plunged headlong 
into a swollen river to rescue him from 
drowning; who dared to go with him 
down to that mysterious sea from which 
their stolen brethren had never returned ;, 
and who sat down by the eastern coast to 
wait in simple faith till he came back 
from a voyage that must have seemed to 
them like a journey beyond the grave. 
The character which produced effects 
like these on Englishmen, Americans, 


Portuguese colonists, and African barba- 
rians alike, was certainly no common one, 


and must be well worth our study. It 
does not often happen in the case of any 
one distinguished for physical discovery 
that the interest attaching to character 
predominates over that excited by 
. achievement. Such a predominance of 
moral interest is natural and indeed in- 
evitable when we lament the loss of a 
great preacher like the late Thomas Bin- 
ney. But this is not the case with pio- 
neers of physical knowledge. We may 
indeed gather up with lingering remem- 
brance all personal traits of departed ge- 
nius. Its association with a noble moral 
nature, its habits of thought and feeling, 
its methods of work, are all eagerly re- 
marked. But such traits are cherished 
only because of the reflected interest 
that they derive from splendid achieve- 
ments to which they bear no necessary 
relation. Thus when Faraday died, the 
obscure religious denomination to which 
he faithfully adhered, derived an un- 
wonted interest in the eyes of many from 
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the fact of his connection with it. Yet 
every one felt that for some reason or 
other the great electrician’s religious life 
and his scientific career were wholly dis- 
sociated. And the former had little in- 
terest for the world, except what was re- 
flected upon it by his discoveries. The 
character of the man did no doubt make 
the work what it was. That always must 
be so. But the process was not evident; 
and the work was the more conspicuous, 
In the case of Livingstone, on the other 
hand, it might almost seem as though the 
work derived its popular interest from 
the man, rather than the man from the 
work. Or if such language is too strong, 
at any rate the connection between the 
character of the man and the work was so 
close, so clear, and striking, that the two 
cannot be separated in thought. And, put- 
ting on one side scientific societies, it is 
certainly not too much to say that the in- 
terest taken by the general public in the 
work accomplished, was very greatly stim- 
ulated by the fascination exercised by the 
character of the man. Yet the David 
Livingstone best known to the world at 
large was not a preacher nor a missionary ; 
he was the explorer of unknown lands. 
Of course one reason for the entirely 
secondary interest attached to personal 
character in the case of great discoverers 
is the dependence of such achievements 
upon those intellectual gifts which en- 
sure insight and imagination, rather than 
sympathy and moral power. And we 
think it may be observed, that wherever 
great deeds are the result of moral ear- 
nestness, rather than of intellectual force, 
there the personal character always at- 
tracts a special and affectionate interest. 
George Washington could perhaps, hardly 
with justice, be called a great soldier. 
But he was something better: he was a 
great man. And hischaracter has always 
had more interest than his actions. The 
same thing may be said of the only other 
American president yet arisen, who is 
likely to rival Washington in the affec- 
tions of American patriotism. Abraham 
Lincoln was not a man of great intellect. 
But he was a man with a very clear moral 
insight into the secret of his country’s 
woes, and with a courage that rose pre- 
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cisely in proportion as his convictions of 
duty were deepened. So in our warmest 
recollections of David Livingstone, we 
cannot attribute to him any transcendent 
intellectual powers. If, indeed, the word 
genius may be taken in such a compre- 
hensive significance as to mean any pre- 
eminent fitness for a special work ; or 
even if we may take in serious earnest 
the Carlylese doctrine, that it denotes an 
infinite capacity for taking pains —then 
certainly Livingstone was a man of ge- 
nius. But he would himself have been so 
much startled and pained by being called 
anything of the sort, that we hasten to 
express our dissent from any such defini- 
tion as could possibly have included him. 
His moral and spiritual qualities made 
his life and work what they were. And 
itis precisely because his achievements 
sprang from susceptibilities and energies 
lying at the living core and heart of per- 
sonal character, that the whole man 
seems to be seen in every line of his 
work, We propose, therefore, here 
briefly to trace the growth of the work 
out of the nature of the man, and to note 


how at every step his soul shone through 
his deeds. 
It is not without heartfelt sorrow that 


we speak him as gone. Encouraged by 
the falsity of former rumours, almost be- 
trayed by his many escapes into the illu- 
sion that he bore a charmed life, meas- 
uring perhaps the ways of Providence 
too much by our own, and fondly think- 
ing that now, so near the end of his la- 
bours, he could not die till we had seen 
him once more, we had hoped against 
hope, until the decisive news came that 
his body was on the way down to Zanzi- 
bar. But now that the will of the Most 
High is known, we begin perhaps to see 
in ita wisdom and a tenderness which in 
our suspense seemed inconceivable. The 
man who shrank from the publicity of 
missionary platforms, whom hardly any 
persuasion could induce to run the risk of 
being lionized, and whose temperament 
made him occasionally perhaps unduly 
susceptible, could hardly have found an 
unmingled solace for his weariness in the 
country which was so eagerly awaiting 
him. That he longed to see his native 
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land again we can well believe. But the 
death that awaited him amongst the 
people of his pity and his love, was, after 
all, congruous with his life. His quiet 
departure when his labour was done, was 
just in accordance with his method of 
work. And if Westminster Abbey is to 
receive his bones, our satisfaction does 
not so much arise from any hdnour done 
to David Livingstone, but rather from 
the enrichment of that shrine of national 
memories with the record of a name that 
“England would not willingly let die.” 
The introductory chapter in Living- 
stone’s “Journeys and Researches in 
South Africa” —a chapter consisting of 
only seven pages — presents as charming 
and characteristic a piece of autobiogra- 
phy as we have ever read. There is a 
kind of manly shyness about it, arising, 
not from any want of confidence in his 
claim to be heard, but just from that sort 
of sensitiveness which generally accom- 
panies an honest self-contained pride, 
and which shrinks with dread from any 
appearance of ostentation. “My own 
inclination,” he tells us, “ would lead me 
to say as little as possible about myself ; 
but several friends, in whose judgment I 
have confidence, have suggested that, as’ 
the reader likes to know something about 
the author, a short account of his origin 
and early life would lend additional in- 
terest to this book. Such is my excuse 
for the following egotism, and, if an 
apology be necessary for giving a gene- 
alogy, I find it in the fact that it is not 
very long, and contains only one incident 
of which I have reason to be proud.” 
The “egotism” is of so very innocent a 
character, and is got over so very quick- 
ly, that doubtless many a reader has 
thought it would have been still more 
unobtrusive if the writer had made no _ 
apology at all, where certainly none was 
needed. But the narrative would not 
have been nearly so characteristic with- 
out it. For with all Livingstone’s trans- 
parent simplicity of nature, we should 
entirely misconceive him if we regarded 
him as an overgrown artless child. His 
was the simplicity of an exceedingly 
strong-willed man, with no small amount 
of self-consciousness, that was kept sup. 
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pressed only by the ardour of an all-ab- 
sorbing devotion. He could not talk 
about himself without feeling that he was 
doing so. And he shrank from this, not 
through any mere affectation of humility, 
but partly because by temperament he 
scorned to thrust himself on the atten- 
tion of others ; and partly because in the 
self-discipline of a spiritual life he had 
learned to subordinate all personal aims 
to the greatness of a mission he believed 
to be divinely imposed. The “genealo- 
gy” carries us back to the storm-beaten 
island of Ulva, where the ancestral Liv- 
ingstones held a small farm ; and where, 
if there be anything in Mr. Buckle’s the- 
ories, we may imagine that a struggle with 
hostile elements for a precarious sub- 
sistence might well develop a traditional 
self-reliance, indomitable persistency, and 
general sturdiness of character. Cer- 
tain it is, however the fact may be ex- 
plained, that agricultural life in Scotland 
is much more favourable than in Erg- 


land to intelligent individuality, and to a 
high though somewhat narrow ideal of 
morality. The one incident of which 
Livingstone thought he had reason to be 
proud is thoroughly characteristic, and 
we give it in his own words : — 
Grandfather could give particulars of the 


lives of his ancestors for six generations of 
the family before him; and the only point of 
the tradition I feel proud of is this : — One of 
these poor hardy islanders was renowned in 
the district for great wisdom and prudence, 
and it is related that when he was on his 
deathbed, he called all his children around 
him, and said, “ Now, in my lifetime, I have 
searched most carefully through all the tradi- 
tions I could find of our family, and I never 
could discover that there was a dishonest man 
among our forefathers. If, therefore, any of 
ou, or any of your children, should take to dis- 

onest ways, it will not be because it runs in 
- our blood; it does not belong to you. I leave 
this precept with you: Be honest.” 


This moral heirloom of his family en- 
tered very deeply into the nature of the 
great traveller. In his face, as we re- 
member it, there was with all its kindli- 
ness of expression, a sort of troubled 
earnestness of outlook, as though the up- 
right soul within were always on the 
watch for the straightest way to the end 
in view. It was not suspicion; for his 
keen discernment of character was al- 
ways exercised in detecting grounds of 
trust, rather than in analyzing the corrupt 
motives of hepeestelent pretence. But 
he did not regard an honest life as an 
easy one. It was to him always the 
* fight of faith,” not in any speculative, 
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but in a strictly practical sense. And to 
a gentleness of nature, which exercised 
a wonderful charm over savage men, he 
added an unostentatious but indomitable 
firmness that always seemed standing 
front to front with some invisible foe. 
Said Stanley’s servants to those of Liv- 
ingstone, “ Your master is a good man — 
a very good man; he does not beat you, 
for he has a kind heart; but ours, oh! 
he is sharp, hot as fire.” Yet this man 
of a kind heart, more than once, when 
surrounded by hostile savages who bran- 
dished their weapons against him, com- 
pletely overawed them by his resolute at- 
titude and the serene confidence he dis- 
played. And when, wearied out by home- 
sickness and danger, his own followers 
for a moment broke into open mutiny, 
he roused himself from the stupor of 
fever, seized a double-barrelled pistol, 
and declaring he must maintain disci- 
pline at all hazards, quelled them in an 
instant, without firing a shot. Physiog- 
nomy illustrates character, even though 
we may not have insight enough to read 
the face apart from the life. If Living- 
stone’s eyes suggested a kindly and even 
gentle heart, his strong Scotch under- 
jaw marked a man with whom it might 
be dangerous to trifle. 

These fundamental elements of char- 
acter, practical truthfulness, a yearning 
earnestness of purpose, and deep suscep- 
tibility to human sympathy, appear to 
have been manifest in very early days. At 
the age of ten, with part of his first week’s 
earnings as a “piecer” in a factory near 
Glasgow, whither his family had removed, 
he bought Ruddiman’s “ Rudiments of 
Latin.” By studies pursued in the in- 
tervals of hard labour, he read during the 
next five or six years several classical 
authors. After that he seems to have 
given his attention more to general liter- 
ature, especially however to “scientific 
works and books of travel.” We sup- 
pose this kind of thing is not so uncom- 
mon among labouring youths in Scot- 
land as itis in England. The proximate 
cause of this is no doubt to be found in 
the different habits of the two popula- 
tions, and especially in the better tone of 
family life among the Scotch. But after 
all, popular habits of mind and forms 
of family life are largely affected by in- 
stitutions. And the reason why the ec- 
clesiastical and educational systems of 
Scotland have produced results so much 
more general and truly national than any- 
thing that we see in England, would be a 
fruitful subject of reflection; with sug- 
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gestions perhaps not altogether compli- 
mentary to the wealthier institutions of 
the South. Be that as it may, this Scotch 
boy, while working for his living, con- 
trived to obtain a very fair general edu- 
cation. 

It is perhaps suggestive of the amount 
of human nature there was in him, that 
not even the parental authority, for which 
he had a very profound reverence, could 
induce him to overcome his repugnance 
to “dry doctrinal reading.” His father 
seems to have borne carefully in mind a 
tradition that their ancestors were con- 
verted “by the laird coming round with 
a man having a yellow staff,” from Ro- 
manism to the Protestant faith, which went 
by the name of “the religion of the yel- 
low stick.” And like many other de- 
scendants of persecuted religionists, he 
appears to have inherited a very persis- 
tent confidence in the “ argument ad dac- 
ulum.” Not even this, however, could 
turn young Livingstone’s attention from 
his beloved books of travel to the “ Cloud 
of Witnesses” or Boston’s “ Fourfold 
State.” On the other hand, Dick’s 


“Philosophy of Religion” won his in- 
terest at once through its confirmation of 
his own previously formed conviction 
that religion and science could not be 


hostile one to another. Thus, while he 
freely and willingly yielded himself to 
the good influences by which he was 
happily surrounded, it was plain enough 
already that he was likely to prove a man 
with opinions and purposes of his own. 
It is characteristic of the man that in 
the brief autobiographical sketch to 
which reference has been made, Living- 
stone says very little indeed of his early 
religious feelings. And yet it is indis- 
putable that religious devotion, far more 
than anything else, made him what he 
was. Under any circumstances, he 
would have risen in the social scale. A 
youth who could learn to read with pleas- 
ure the Latin classics amidst the whir 
and clatter of machinery, and who, dur- 
ing his summer labour, without receiving 
a farthing of aid from any one, laid b 
enough to suppert himself while attend- 
ing medical and Gieek classes during the 
winter, would certainly not have con- 
tinued to be a factory operative. But 
that which gave decisive direction to his 
purpose in life was first and midst and 
last of all religious conviction. It would 
be a mistake as blind, as it would be 
cruel, to suppose that because his latter 
activity was diverted from the ordinary 
course of missionary labour to the career 
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of a geographical discoverer, he ever lost 
the sacred inspiration that first drove 
him forth from home, or even suffered it 
to be dimmed by any greed of fame. The 
special motives which actuated him ata 
great crisis of his life may be considered 
presently. But certainly the whole story 
of his enterprises reveals transparently, 
as its one predominant motive, a pityin 
love of human nature, heightened an 
confirmed by a devout faith in God’s pur- 
pose of world-wide regeneration. It is 
not from isolated passages of his writ- 
ings, nor from the occasional testimony 
of friends, that we gather this ; but from 
the whole scope, aims, and method of his 
labour. That labour reveals the heart 
and soul of the man as clearly as any 
work of art exhibits the genius of its cre- 
ator. It is not only that when there was 
a prospect of his being left alone and 
destitute in the heart of Africa, he 
“went to his little hut with his mind di- 
rected to Him, who hears the sighing of 
the soul; ” not only that when he thought 
it likely he might be “knocked on the 
head by savages ” before the morrow, his 
main regret was, “it seemed such a pity 
—for a confirmation would thereby 
have been given to the idea that Africa 
is not open tothe Gospel.” It is not only 
that through all the thousands of miles he 
travelled, until the time when Stanley 
met him, and doubtless to the last, he 
gathered his little band around him every 
a that he might read to them, pray 
with them, and tell them of the love of 
God. But his whole interest in geo- 
graphical discovery arose from its bearing 
on the welfare of African men and women, 
and on the spread of Christian civilization. 
How keenly he was alive to the beauties of 
nature, his rapturous remembrance of the 
Victoria Falls alone would show. And 
though he was not in any technical sense 
a scientist, his observations have been 
very highly prized by scientific men at 
home. But these -were never his ulti- 
mate aims ; and there was never a day in 
which his thoughts did not range beyond: 
them. To him the various water-sheds 
and river courses, the central plateau, and 
lateral ridges of mid-Africa were so many 
strategic points to be noted and made the 
most of in the sacred warfare against sin 
and misery, and above all against “the 
sum of all villanies”—slavery. Never 
perhaps in all the history of human enter- 
prise was a career of physical discovery 
so thoroughly inspired, so constantly 
guided, or so consistently crowned by 
religious devotion. 
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But as we might naturally expect, from 
what we have ventured to call the manly 
shyness of his character, he himself has 
told us scarcely anything about the be- 
ginnings of that spiritual life which pre- 
eminently made him what he was. And, 
frankly, we like him the better for it. 
His religion was not the morbid intro- 
spection, the records of which constitute 
a sort of spiritual narcotic, unnaturally 
stimulating and deceitfully lulling. His 
was the healthy practical devotion which 
forms the best comment on St. James’ 
words, “ Ye see then how that by works a 
man is saved, and not by faith only.” 
Yet it is pleasant to note the fondness 
with which in the height of his fame he 
recalled the memory of two plain old 
Christian brethren who had been as min- 
isters of Christ to him in his native vil- 
lage. “ Now, lad!” said one of them on 
his deathbed to the future apostle of 
Africa, “make religion the every-day 
business of your life, and not a thing of 
fits and starts ; for if you do not, tempta- 
tion and other things will get the better 
of you.” And there is one sentence of 


his own which coming from one so ret- 
icent, carries a world of meaning: “ In 
the glow of love which Christianity in- 
spires, I soon resolved to devote my 
life to the alleviation of human misery.” 


Thus the man was ready ; and only waited 
some indication of his appointed work. 
Strong willed, honest, and sturdily inde- 
endent as he was, influences had reached 
fim that unsealed the larger life of love 
already latent within. A career of money- 
getting or the ambition of fame, or even 
the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, 
. however honourable each may be in its 
place, was henceforth impossible for him. 
And he was throughout all his life a con- 
spicuous illustration of the invariable 
- law by which any genuine “enthusiasm 
of humanity” seems dependent on the 
love of God. 

The purpose Livingstone had in view 
when he entered on a course of medical 
study was to fit himself “to be a pioneer of 
Christianity in China.” Unaided, as we 
have seen, by any patronage, he finished 
that course, and was admitted a licen- 
tiate. His success, however, was nearly 
marred by the persistency with which in 
the presence of the examiners he adhered 
to an opinion of his own about the pow- 
-ers of the stethoscope. And in the same 
uncompromising spirit of independence 
he had intended to make his way to China 
unhampered by connection with any or- 
ganized society. But some friends hav- 
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ing commended to his consideration the 
unsectarian character of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, which, as they assured 
him, “sent neither episcopacy, nor pres- 
byterianism, nor independency, but the 

ospel of Christ to the heathen,” he was 
induced to offer himself for the accept- 
ance of that Society. Yet he says, “ It 
was not without a pang that I offered 
myself ; for it was not quite agreeable to 
one accustomed to work his own way to 
become in a measure dependent on oth- 
ers, and I would not have been much put 
about though my offer had been rejected.” 
Difficulties created by the opium war pre- 
vented his going to China. The interest 
excited by the apostolic labours of Mr. 
Moffat in South Africa, diverted the 
young aspirant’s enthusiasm to another 
field; and in 1840, David Livingstone 
first landed in Cape Town. 

Let us now for a moment glance at the 
new world which dawned upon the youth- 
ful philanthropist. As far north as the 
Orange River the country was already 
very well known, the character of the 
population passing through many shades, 
from the European civilization of the 
colony to the untamed savagery of the 
border. Beyond that border, some hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of the great 
river, Mr. Moffat, whose daughter Living- 
stone married, and who now in venerable 
and honoured age survives both daughter 
and son-in-law, had established an ad- 
vanced post of missionary effort at Kuru- 
man. Northward and westward from 
this point extends the trackless Kala- 
hari Desert, peopled only by a few wan- 
dering bushmen. North-east lay a more 
promising country, inhabited by the 
great family of Bechuana tribes, on 
whose southern borders the Trans-Vaal 
Boers, with some slight pretension to the 
arts, practised far more perfectly the 
vices, of civilized life. Otherwise the 
whole interior of the southern continent, 
from Kuruman to the equator —an ex- 
tent of about 1,600 miles — and from the 
borders of Angola to the east coast, was 
peneeonsy an unknown world, a sheer 

lank on the map, varied only by some 
information about the sea-borders, by the 
dotted course of conjectured rivers, and 
by still more shadowy hints of rumoured 
lakes. North of the equator, the travels 
of Barth, Burton, Speke, Petheric, Baker, 
and later of Schweinfurth, have traced 
upwards the branching streams of the 
still mysterious Nile, until they are lost 
in a bewildering maze of water-courses 
and marshes, the southern watershed of 
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which does not seem as yet, unless Liv- 
ingstone’s posthumous papers should 
solve the question, to be by any means 
clearly settled. It is among the chief 
glories of the deceased discoverer, that 
while our knowledge of north-eastern 
Africa has been accumulated little by 
little through the age of successive 
explorers, aided for the most part by 
reat wealth and armies of followers, 
avid Livingstone, with an income of 
only some hundred pounds a year down 
to 1856, and until then unhelped by 
wealthy patrons, alone, and armed only 
by the power of character, solved the 
whole mystery of the southern continent, 
and laid down clearly the main configura- 
tion, the watersheds, and the approxi- 
mate levels of a country covering some 
three million square miles. The great 
Zambesi River, with its Chobe, Liambai, 
Loangwa, and Shire tributaries, the cen- 
tral lakes from Ngami to Tanganyika, 
the great plateau with its eastern and 
western mountain ridges, giving the key 
to the more recent geological history, and 
the present physical constitution of equa- 
torial Africa,— all were brought from the 
obscurity of rumour to the light of cer- 
tainty by one man. In addition he threw 
such light upon the philological and po- 
litical relations of the African tribes that 


no traveller hereafter need grope his wa 

in the dark. And he contributed to sci- 
ence a variety of curious and important 
observations, which very considerably 


enlarge our knowledge of nature. When 
further we consider that far the larger 
and the more difficult part of this enter- 
prise was accomplished while the trav- 
eller was still a humble missionary, in 
somewhat abnormal relations with the 
Society which sent him forth, for lon 
periods without a base of operations, an 
wholly cut off from even the most distant 
communications with civilized life, we 
think we may venture to say that it was a 
feat unparalleled in the whole history of 
discovery. 

The motives which led to this extraor- 
dinary enterprise will be best understood 
by a brief reference to Livingstone’s early 
endeavours to establish a new missionary 
station in advance of Kuruman. His 
first and apparently promising attempt at 
Kolobeng (lat. 24 S., long. 26 E.), among 
the friendly tribe of the Bakwains, a 
branch of the Bechuanas, was frustrated 
by an outbreak of war. Thence he re- 
moved to the generally fruitful valley of 
Mabotsa, not far distant ; where he con- 


tinued for several years diligently to teach |p 
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the people, not the gospel only, but the 
arts of civilization. A long drought, 
however, greatly distressed the tribe, and 
distracted their attention from his minis- 
trations. It was here that his work was 
very nearly brought to an untimely end 
by the attack of a lion, which sprang 
upon him as he was,in the act of loading 
his gun, and so severely injured his arm 
between the shoulder and elbow that the 
bone was never firmly re-united again. 
The curious description he has left on 
record of the effect of the shock, which, 
without depriving him of consciousness, 
destroyed all sense of pain and fear while 
he was in the grasp of the brute, affords 
an interesting study of the border-land 
between psychology and physiology. 
But more significant of the character of 
the man is the odd contempt with which 
he always spoke of lions, as on the whole 
sneaking and cowardly beasts, “some- 
what larger than the biggest dog,” “ par- 
taking — strongly of the canine fea- 
tures,” and altogether avery much over- 
rated sort of animal. He considered 
that our painters’ “ideas of majesty are 
usually shown by making their lions’ faces 
like old women in nightcaps.” “ To talk of 
the majestic roar of the lion is mere ma- 
jestic twaddle.” “ The silly ostrich makes a 
noise as loud.” We confess we have 
been unable to correct our prejudices in 
the Zoological Gardens, to which Dr. 
Livingstone refers us. And, as we can- 
not impute to him any imitation of the 
natives, who, when threatened by a lion, 
relieve their feelings by reviling the 
beast’s character, his father and mother, 
and all his kith and kin, we are compelled 
to think that we have in such passages an 
illustration of the great traveller’s almost 
morbid dread of sensationalism as a 
temptation of explorers.* 

In addition to native wars and drought, 
the missionary work was hindered bya 
still more deadly influence through the 
vicinity of the Trans-Vaal Boers. These 
people, like many of their superiors, were 
convinced that they understood far bet- 
ter than any philanthropists, “the proper 
treatment of the blacks.” This “ proper 
treatment,” of course, included slavery 
under some thin disguise, with a “ spirited 
policy ” of blood and iron when that was 
resisted. On one occasion, during the 


* In connection with the above incident, we well re- 
member how, when on a visit to England, he was 
eagerly questioned by a group of sympathetic friends as 
to what he was thinking of when in the.lion’s grasp, and 
how he ger answered, that he was thinking, with a 
feeling of disinterested curiosity, which part im the 
rute wuuld eat first. 
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absence of Livingstone on one of his nu- 
merous shorter journeys, four hundred of 
these ruffians attacked the settlement, 
and besides carrying off two hundred 
mission school children into slavery, de- 
stroyed large quantities of stores, tore up 
the missionary’s library, and robbed him 
of his whole stock of furniture and cloth- 
ing. It became Sao clear that 
nothing could be done until the country 
to the north, from which the Boers were 
resolved to exclude English influence, 
should be opened up in spite of them. 


I do not mention these things [says Living- 
stone] by way of making a pitiful wail over my 
losses, nor in order to excite commiseration ; 
for, though I do feel sorry for the loss of lexi- 
cons, dictionaries, and so on, which had been 
the companions of my boyhood, yet, after all, 
the plundering only set me entirely free for 
my expedition to the north; and I have never 
since had a moment’s concern for anything I 
left behind. Zhe Boers resolved to shut up the 
interior, and I determined to open the country; 
and we shall see who have been most successful 
in resolution — they or I. 


The words we have italicized illustrate 
not only the motives with which the great 
journey was undertaken, but also the 
temper in which it was accomplished. 
In Livingstone’s “natural man” there 
was indisputably what would be vulgarly 
called, “a spice of the devil.” Or at any 
rate, to put it more politely, there was a 

ood deal of what a German philosopher 
a called the “demoniacal element” 
in human nature. He could not bear 
to be beaten. His blood rose at oppo- 
sition; and when that opposition took 
the form of outrage on principles he 
‘held dear, still more of contempt for the 
divine hopes he cherished concerning the 
degraded humanity around him, his pur- 
pose became, not indeed a flaming pas- 
sion, but a sort of calm white heat of re- 
solve, which burned and bored its way 
unquenched through every obstacle. 
That purpose was strengthened year after 
year by a — conviction that neither 
the arts of civilized life, nor even the re- 


ligion that inspired his own soul, can 
ever do much for Africa until legitimate 


commerce has supplanted the horrible 
traffic in human flesh and blood which is 
the immemorial curse of the whole conti- 
nent. And though his mission was one 
of peace, it derived all the ardour of mar- 
tial zeal from the quenchless hatred he 
cherished to this intolerable wrong. 
Livingstone’s first idea when the im- 
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to put the Kalahari Desert between him- 
self and his unpleasant neighbours, in the 
hope of finding a healthful settlement be- 
yond it. There can be little doubt that 
this desert, which no white man had ever 
crossed, and which the Bechuanas them- 
selves declared to be impassable, had 
done much to encourage the old notion 
that the unknown interior of Africa was a 
worthless sandy waste, in which bewil- 
dered rivers ot themselves in vain. 
Livingstone, however, was not to be 
daunted. He had in his first tentative 
journeys the advantage of English com- 
panions in Messrs. Oswell and Murray. 
He succeeded, though at consent 
risk, in carrying his wife and children 
with him; and was rewarded with the 
discovery of Lake Ngami, the first instal- 
ment of the water treasures which he was 
to be the means of unveiling to the world. 
But he had no idea at that time how vast 
was the river system with which this 
sheet of water was connected. These 
tentative efforts were a good discipline 
for the work that was to come. The 
Bechuana chiefs,on one pretext or an- 
other, refused him guides, and the bush- 
men whom he obtained ran away at a 
most critical time. On one occasion the 
oxen were four days without water. On 
another, his own family was in serious 
danger of perishing through thirst. 
Their bushman guide, Shobo, gave them 
no hope of water in less than a month. 
The rest of that adventure shall be told 
in the traveller’s own language : — 


Providentially, however, we came sooner 
than we expected to some supplies of rain 
water in a chain of pools. It is impossible to 
convey an idea of the dreary scene on which 
we entered after leaving this spot. The only 
vegetation was a low shrub in deep sand ; not 
a bird or insect enlivened the landscape. It 
was, without exception, the most uninviting 
prospect I ever beheld; and to make matters 
worse, our guide, Shobo, wandered on the 
second day. We coaxed him on at night, 
but he went to all points of the compass 
on the trails of elephants which had been 
here in the rainy season; and then would 
sit down in the path, and in his broken 
Sichudna say, “No water, all country only — 
Shobo sleeps; he breaks down— country 
only,” and then coolly curl himself up and go 
to sleep. The oxen were terribly fatigued 
and thirsty, and on the morning of the fourth 
day, Shobo, after professing ignorance of 
everything, vanished altogether. We went on 
in the direction in which we last saw him, and 
about eleven o’clock began to see birds; then 
the trail of a rhinocerus, At this we unyoked 


practicability of missionary work in the vi-| the oxen, and they, apparently knowing the 


cinity of the Boers became apparent, was 


sign, rushed along to find water in the river 
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Mahabe, which comes from the Yamunakle, 
and lay to the west of us. The supply of 
water in the waggons had been wasted by one 
of our servants, and by the afternoon only a 
small portion remained for the children. This 
was a bitterly anxious night ; and next morn- 
ing, the less there was of water, the more 
thirsty the little rogues became. The idea of 
their perishing before our eyes was terrible. 
It would almost have been a relief to me to 
have been reproached with being the entire 
cause of the catastrophe, but not one syllable 
of upbraiding was uttered by their mother, 
though the tearful eye told the agony within. 
In the afternoon of the fifth day, to our inex- 
pressible relief, some of the men returned with 
a supply of that fluid of which we had never 
before felt the true value. 


It became clear that failing the dis- 
covery of a healthy station, the mission- 
ary must surrender the companionship 
of wife and children, to continue the 
work of exploration alone. Nor was it 
the character of the country only which 
made it difficult to obtain a settlement. 
One important condition of success was 


that the new station should be free from, 


the Tsetse fly, as capricious in its Aaditat, 
as itis destructive in its ravages. The 
whole insect tribe, which the Hebrews 
feelingly consigned to the lordship of 
Beelzebub, contains apparently no crea- 
ture so worthy of that dark patronage as 
this abominable Tsetse fly. Unable to 
harm mankind, it strikes at civilized men 
through the creatures most serviceable to 
them, and most generally honoured by 
their friendship. “ Not much larger than 
the common house fly,” its tiny jaws 
bring more certain death to ox, horse, or 
dog, than even the bite of a lion. Insidi- 
ous as the great Spirit of mischief, it 
does not startle the ox as the gad-fly 
does. The poor dull brute grazes on in 
dumb stolidity, altogether unconscious 
that grim death is within the whisk of 
his tail. But ina little time, a few days 
at most, the animal seems smitten bya 
combination of catarrh, paralysis, and 
consumption. There is a running at the 
eyes and nose ; the coat stares as though 
with cold; the beast is afflicted with 
Staggering and blindness; emaciation 
commences ; the muscles become flabby 
and soft as dough; the whole of the 
body throughout every tissue becomes a 
mass of disease ; and a miserable death 
ensues. No care can guard against this 
plague ; no medicine can meet it. Wher- 
ever it prevails, cattle become an impos- 
sible form of wealth. Happily its ravage 
is not unlimited; though the bounds 


which restrain it are as uncertain, as 
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mysterious, and unaccountable as its 
powers of mischief. A district generally 
free from the insect may apparently have 
spots here and there to which it obsti- 
nately adheres. A stream only a few 
yards in width, and easily passable by 
— winged creature, forms a barrier as 
effective as Faust’s pentagram. Nay, 
though numbers of the fly have been * 24 
served busily feeding on meat which was 
carried across sucha stream, yet they 
never remained on that forbidden side, 
or if they did they lost all their power of 
evil. Another puzzle in the nature of 


‘this entomological paradox, is its harm- 


lessness towards all wild beasts, how- 
ever closely allied to the domestic ox; 
and also the immunity of the goat, the 
ass, and the mule. That the last should 
be altogether unaffected by a bite, which 
to the parent horse would be inevitable 
death, is surely one of the most curious 
phenomena of the organic world. But it 
was not as a curiosity; it was as a prac- 
tical difficulty that Livingstone had to 
deal with the Tsetse fly. And it may 
perhaps share with the Boers the credit 
of the opposition which roused him to 
the great exploit of his life. 

Finding that the duration of these ten- 
tative explorations must be uncertain, he 
sent his wife and children to England in 
the spring of 1852, and in June of that 
year left the Cape for his great north- 
ward journey. He had already discov- 
ered that the great Zambesi River, which, 
according to the Portuguese conjectural 
maps, was placed much farther to the 
east, actually rolled a lordly flood not far 
to the northwest of Ngami Lake. His 
first object was to reach that river once 
more, and make further observations of 
its course. Having cattle with him, he 
took a new route with a view of avoiding 
certain Tsetse districts which had been 
fatal before. And this plunged him into 
new difficulties, which, without involving 
any sensational elements of danger, were 
such as to illustrate, better even than 
his defiance of the Boers, the indomita- 
ble persistency of the man. The waters 
of Ngami find their way through sluggish 
channels, which often overflow vast 
plains, to the Zambesi River. Thus the 
country through which he had to pass 
consisted of wide flats, ankle deep in 
water, and covered with thick grass 
reaching above the knees. Every now 
and then this unpleasant sort of ground 
was varied by deep trenches, lined or 
filled with reeds six or eight feet in 
height, often bound together into a wall 
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of natural wattle by the climbing convol- 
vulus, interspersed with serrated grass, 
which “cut the hands like a razor.” 
What a country was this in which to be 
deserted by guides, and left with com- 
panicns weakened by fever, in utter ig- 
norance of everything but that the Chobe 
lay somewhere to the north-west, and 
must be got at and crossed somehow! 
A precipice, a rapid river, a burning des- 
ert would present definite obstacles capa- 
ble of calculation. But probably nothing 
could be more trying to a man’s resolve 
than the clogging and bewildering resist- 
ance of such asoft and sloppy wilder- 
ness. Leaving the waggon, he went on 
with a single companion, splashed 
through the long swampy grass for a 
whole day, was brought to a halt by im- 
passable reeds, slept in a tree, struggled 
next day through reeds, brambles, and 
papyrus, like Gulliver amongst the Brob- 
dignagian wheat-stalks ; found all was no 
use, and tried an opposite direction, slept 
on an ant-hill, splashed fora third day 
through the swamp, finally found an 
opening to the Chobe, and coming back 
for a pontoon he had, launched it upon 
the bosom of the river. After paddling 
for half a day, he and his companion 
came upon a Makololo village, the in- 
habitants of which cried out, “ He has 


dropped among us from the clouds, yet 
came riding on the back of a hippopot- 


amus!” The waggon was afterwards 
taken to pieces and conveyed across the 
river, where the party soon found their 
way to the Makololo head-quarters of 
Linyanti. 

As this was Livingstone’s base of opera- 
tions in his great march across the con- 
tinent, it deserves a word or two of re- 
mark. Its history illustrates the fluctua- 
tions of war and conquest which keep 
African life in perpetual uncertainty, and 
the character of its people affords some 
encouragement to philanthropy amidst 
the generally hideous monotony of bar- 
barism. Sebituane, the reigning chief at 
the time when Ngami was discovered, but 
who died during a subsequent visit of 
Livingstone, was in many respects a re- 
markable man. Born some eight or nine 
hundred miles to the south of the Zam- 
besi, he was exposed in early life to all 
the vicissitudes of savage warfare ; and 
at the same time had many opportunities 
of observing the advantages that were 
promised by friendly intercourse with 
white races. Gathering a band of war- 
riors around him he fought his way 
northward to a settlement among the 
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Bakwains. Here, however, the Boers 
and the Matabele, an exceedingly war- 
like branch of the Zulu family, alternate- 
ly fell upon him; and at length he was 
forced to take the desperate resolve of 
crossing the Kalahari Desert with his 
followers.. On a second attempt, after 
twice suffering the loss of all his cattle, 
which broke away in the madness of thirst, 
he succeeded in reaching the Zambesi 
country. Here the Batoka, under pre- 
tense of helping him across the river, 
endeavoured to separate his party, and 
leave them to perish on uninhabited 
islands. Sebituane, however, politely in- 
sisted on the honour of the island chief’s 
company until the whole party was safel 

across; and then provoked, not unwil- 
lingly, by hostile manifestations, fell 
upon the Batoka, and subdued them. 
Here the Matabele, under the renowed 
warrior Mosilikatse, attacked him once 
more, and captured all his women and his 
cattle. Nothing daunted, he reinforced 
himself, pursued the victorious enemy, 
and returned triumphant with the recov- 
ery of his people and his property. An- 
ticipating Livingstone, he now formed 
the design of following the great river 
into the country of the white men. 
Sharing the first Napoleon’s confidence 
in the power of artillery, he believed that 
if he could only obtain a cannon, he 
would be secure of peace. It is curious 
to find the barbarism of civilization thus 
reproduced in the groping of barbarism 
towards civilization. Neither the “ whiff 
of grape-shot,” .which blew away the 
French revolution, nor the ‘paradoxical 
maxim, “ Si vis pacem para bellum,” had 
ever been reported to this African mag- 
nate. But both the precedent and the 
maxim were embodied in his policy as 
studiously as if he had been educated in 
the War Office, or in the circles of civil- 
ized diplomacy. Nor was there wantin 

the semblance of those supernatura 

blessings, for the sake of which a State 
church is supposed to be established, 
For Sebituane was warned from the east- 
ward migration he had proposed, by a 
prophet, who, in the ecstacy of afflatus, 
exclaimed, pointing down the river, 
“ There, I behold a fire: shun it; itisa 
fire that may scorch thee. The gods say, 
go not thither.” Then pointing west- 
ward, the same prophet said : — 


I see a city and nation of black men — men 
of the water; their cattle are red; thine own 
tribe, Sebituane, is perishing, and will be all 
consumed ; thou wilt govern black men; and 
when thy warriors have captured red cattle, 
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let not the owners be killed: they are thy 
future tribe; they are thy city; let them be 
spared to cause thee to build. And thou, 
Ramosinii, thy village will perish utterly. If 
Mokari removes from that village he will 
perish first, and thou, Ramosinii, wilt be the 
last to die. 

These personal predictions were curi- 
ously fulfilled in the course of a fresh at- 
tack by the Matabele ; and after repelling 
this fresh invasion so effectually that 
Mosilikatse did not dare to renew it, 
Sebituane naturally enough followed the 
advice which seemed to be grounded on 
supernaturalinformation. He established 
himself at Linyanti, and consolidated a 
strong dominion, extending over some 
five degrees of latitude and longitude in 
the very heart of Southern Africa. When 
he died, his son Sekeletu being only a 
youth, the chieftainship devolved upon a 
daughter. But she does not seem to 
have been educated up to the modern 
doctrines of woman’s rights. Her posi- 
tion debarred her from an ordinary mar- 
riage, and gave her little satisfaction. In 
a three days’ debate she stoutly main- 
tained the claims of her brother; and 
ending in a passion of unqueenly tears, 
she cried, “I have been a chief only be- 
cause my father wished it. I always 


would have preferred to be married and 


have a family like other women. You, 
Sekeletu, must be chief, and build up 
our father’s house.” This Sekeletu was 
ivingstone’s loyal friend and supporter 
during the eventful years that followed. 
Nothing could have been more fortu- 
nate, or to speak with more reverent faith, 
nothing could have been more providen- 
tial than the establishment of this Ma- 
kololo dominion. It had destroyed a sys- 
tem of river piracy which would have 
made the great journey impossible. It 
had ensured a friendly reception through- 
out several hundred miles up and down 
the stream. The Makololo aristocracy, 
like the Normans in England, infused 
something of their own vigour and enter- 
prise into the tribes whom they incorpo- 
rated with themselves. And Sebituane’s 
sagacious desire for intercourse and com- 
merce with white races —a desire which 
neither the brutality of Boers, nor pro- 
phetic warnings of a fire in the East 
could eradicate—had descended to 
Sekeletu, and was shared by the whole 
of the tribe. Moreover, the vicissitudes 
of a wandering and warlike life had made 
these men more susceptible to discipline, 
and less fearful of the unknown than 
most of their sable brethren. Above all, 
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they were as yet at least comparatively 
uncontaminated by slave dealers. And 
their frank confidence in the goodness of 
their white friend’s purposes, even when 
they could not altogether understand 
them, did as much honour to their own 
intuition of character, as it did to the in- 
spiring power of his deep human sympa- 
thies. 

An excursion up the course of the 
Zambesi, called here the Liambai, dis- 
covered only a country continually ex- 
posed to inundations, against which the 
native Barotse protected themselves by 
raising their villages on mounds. The 
innumerable and generally sluggish 
streams, without any banks to speak of, 
looked like the last stage in the retire- 
ment of a great deluge. And this indeed 
suggests the theory which Sir Roderick 
Murchison had already formed, and 
which Livingstone verified, concerning 
the more recent physical history of Cen- 
tral Africa. But however interesting in 
a geological point of view, this state of 
things was not favourable to the estab- 
lishment of a mission station. 


I had thus a fair excuse, if I had chosen to 
avail myself of it, of coming home and saying 
that “the door was shut,” because the Lord’s 
time was not yet come. But believing that it 
was my duty to devote some portion of my life 
to these (to me at least) very confiding and 
affectionate Makololo, I resolved to follow 
out the second part of my plan now that I had 
failed in accomplishing the first. The Leeba 
seemed to come from the N. and by W., or 
N.N.W.; so, having an old Portuguese map, 
which pointed out the Coanza as rising from 
the middle of the continent in nine degrees 
south latitude, I thought it probable that when 
we had ascended the Leeba (from 14° 11m) 
two or three degrees, we should then be within 
one hundred and twenty miles of the Coanza, 
and find no difficulty in following it down to 
the coast near Loanda. This was the logical 
deduction; but, as is the case with many a 
plausible theory, one of the premises was de- 
cidedly defective. The Coanza, as we after- 
wards found, does not come from anywhere 
near the centre of the country, 


There was another reason why such an 
expedition should be hastened. Al- 
though, as we have said, the Makololo 
were as yet comparatively uncorrupted 
by the slave trade, there were signs that 
this would not long continue to be the 
case. Touters of that vile traffic, Arabs 
from Zanzibar, and Mambari from Bihé 
and the West, had already met in this 
central region. Livingstone’s influence 
was quite sufficient to hinder their busi- 
ness for the present. But he knew well 
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enough that nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of legitimate commerce would 
neutralize the leaven of wickedness. The 
Makololo themselves were quite as anx- 
ious as he was for the accomplishment of 
his design, and for very much the same 
reason. The Mambari cheated them in 
the miserable prices paid for ivory ; and 
they wanted to ascertain for themselves 
how prices ruled at the coast. Accord- 
ingly, a town’s meeting was called to con- 
sider the subject. This is only one of 
many incidents which show how simply 
and confidently Livingstone was in the 
habit of throwing himself upon the sym- 
pathies of the people. 


In these assemblies great freedom of speech 
is allowed; and on this occasion one of the 
old diviners said, “ Where is he taking you 
to? This white man is throwing you away. 
Your garments already smell of blood.” It is 
curious to observe how much identity of 
character appears all over the world. This 
man was a noted croaker. He always dreamed 
something dreadful in every expedition, and 
was certain that an eclipse or comet betokened 
the propriety of flight. But Sebituane for- 
merly set his visions down to cowardice, and 
Sekeletu only laughed at him now. The gen- 
eral voice was in my favour; so a band of 
twenty-seven were appointed to accompan 
me to the West. These men were not hired, 


but sent to enable me to accomplish an object 
as much desired by the chief and most of his 


people as by me. 


Two plagues were to be avoided on the 
route—the Tsetse fly and the slave 
dealer. This twofold condition prevent- 
ed the adoption of the shortest route to 
the sea. Accordingly, the course of the 
Liambai and then of the Leeba was fol- 
lowed as far as the watershed between 
Central and Western Africa. Then the 
Coango, flowing in a wide valley between 
high lands, was crossed, Angola was 
reached, and the rest of the journey was 
comparatively easy. The different sec- 
tions of that journey, and the main fea- 
tures of the country are now so familiar 
to us, that we are liable to forget how en- 
tirely unknown at that time was the 
greater part of the land through which 
the little band of explorers had to pass. 
After they had once passed the borders 
of the Makololo domain, they had to feel 
their way from village to village, throwing 
themselves generally on the good faith of 
the inhabitants, and trusting for general 
direction to the course of rivers and to 
astronomical observations. But it is not 
our purpose to recount the incidents of 
this exploit. Our aim has been to show 
how the work that made this man so justly 
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famous grew out of the noble nature of 
his soul. And if we have at all succeeded 
in this we care not, while, as it were, 
standing by his open tomb, to catalogue 
the scientific results of his discoveries. 
We are anxious mainly to note how the 
same manly faith, sturdy independence, 
and large human heart, which had been 
his only armour hitherto, sustained the 
vigour of his purpose to the end. 

The length of the journey from Lin- 
yanti to Loanda by the route adopted was 
about 1,200 miles. The start was made 
on November 11th, 1853, and the coast 
was reached in June, 1854. Seven 
months seem a long time for such a ‘dis- 
tance. But a traveller who at every step 
has to allay the suspicions, or overcome 
the hostility, or circumvent the caprices 
of natives to whom he appears like a vis- 
ion from another world, is necessarily 
liable to vexatious delays. In these days 
of elaborate and expensive explorations, 
supported by armies of attendants, it 
sounds almost incredible, but it is true, 
that the whole amount of currency which 
Livingstone took with him on this jour- 
ney, for the purpose of paying his way, 
was twenty pounds of beads, worth forty 
shillings. For the supply of food to his 
party, he generally relied on his rifle ; but 
it must be confessed he was put to great 
straits before he arrived at his destina- 
tion. “I had always found,” he says, 
“that the art of successful travel con- 
sisted in taking as few ‘impedimenta’ as 
possible, and not forgetting to carry my 
wits about me.” “I hada secret convic- 
tion,” he adds, “that if I did not succeed 
it would not be for lack of the ‘nick- 
nacks’ advertised as indispensable for 
travellers, but from want of ‘pluck,’ or 
because a large array of baggage excited 
the cupidity of the tribes through whose 
country we wished to pass.” In this 
light marching order, the expedition de- 
scended the Chobe in canoes to the 
confluence with the Liambai (Zambesi). 
Then turning up stream they followed the 
river to about lat. 13 S. Here they en- 
tered a tributary called the Leeba, which 
comes from a north-westerly direction, 
while the main river is found flowing 
round an abrupt bend from the east. 
This tributary was followed up to Lake 
Dilolo (lat. 11, 30 S.), from which it 
issues ; and which was found to be sit- 
uated on the watershed between Western 
and Central Africa. This is a point of 
great interest, for, taken in connection 
with other observations, it led the travel- 
ler to the surmise that the whole south- 
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ern continent might be divided longitudi- 
nally into three districts —a_ central 

lateau, guarded by ridges of moderate 
height, having on either hand two strips 
of coast land with river systems of their 
own clearly distinguishable, though now 
enriched by the waters of the centre. 
This central plateau looks like the bed of 
an immense inland sea, of which the re- 
maining lakes are remnants, and the 
river-courses the drains. At any rate, 
the bottom of any shallow pond, when 
emptied by a sluice, presents in its oozy 
banks of mud, separated by sluggish rills 
and interspersed with little pools, a 
miniature semblance of the impression 
made on our minds by the descriptions 
Livingstone and others have given of the 
watery regions of Central Africa. 

It was after passing this watershed that 
the expedition was exposed to imminent 
danger by an ill-mannered and inhospita- 
ble tribe — the Chiboque — who had been 
exposed to slave-dealing influences, and 
who, with a formula to which Livingstone 
soon became accustomed, demanded “a 
man, an ox, a gun, powder, cloth, or a 
shell.” By a skilful arrangement, quietl 
carried out, he obtained an interview wit 
the chiefs, who were forthwith sur- 
rounded by the Makololo. “I then said,” 
he continues, “that as one thing after an- 


other had failed to satisfy them, it was 
evident that ¢iey wanted to fight, while 
we only wanted to pass peaceably through 
the country; that they must begin first, 
and bear the guilt before God : we would 
not fight till they had struck the first blow. 


Ithen sat silent for some time. It was 
rather trying for me, because I knew that 
the Chiboque would aim at the white man 
first; but I was careful not to appear 
flurried, and, having four barrels ready 
for instant action, looked quietly at the 
savage scene around.” It need scarcely 
be added that the Chiboque saw fit to 
accept a compromise, and the expedition 
went on its way rejoicing. And this is 
only one out of a number of cases which 
might be selected, did space permit, to 
illustrate the combination of reasonable- 
ness, sympathy, and persistent firmness, 
by which David Livingstone pushed his 
way unharmed through the stolidity of 
ignorant opposition. His policy was a 
practical comment on St. Peter’s words, 
“So is the will of God, that with well 
doing ye may put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.” 

After a somewhat lengthened stay in Lo- 
anda, where the Makololo supported them- 
selves by a trade in firewood, and showed 
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considerable aptitude for business, the 
expedition set out on the return journey, 
taking generally the same route. At one 
point, however, in crossing the ridge be- 
tween the western and the central land, a 
detour was made, which, if it had been car- 
ried far enough, would have brought Liv- 
ingstone to the verge, if not into the very 
midst of all his latest discoveries. From 
Cabango, the most northerly point of this 
detour in the return journey, a month’s 
march E.N.E. would have brought him to 
the capital of Matiamvo’s dominion, or as 
Schweinfurth calls it, “the half mythical 
empire of Mwata-Yanvo.” This appears 
to be the largest kingdom in Central 
Africa, not excepting that of the Monbut- 
too. Matiamvo is described by Living- 
stone himself as paramount chief of all 
Loanda;* and this, according to Stan- 
ley’s information, extends to Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Thus, had the former been able 
to reach Matiamvo’s capital from the 
west, he might have obtained at that 
early date all the information in pursuit 
of which he has now lost his life. But 
this was not to be. He considered him- 
self, for the time, in the service of the 
Makololo tribe. The difficulties of pro- 
curing food by the way had proved greater 
tha:. ‘ie anticipated. And though he had 
drawn £70 in Loanda, so much had al- 
ready been expended in repairing losses 
and making provision for an immediate 
return to Linyanti, that he was unwilling 
to expose his faithful companions to the 
perils of an enlarged exploration. He 
therefore made his way back again to the 
Leeba River, and so down the stream to 
the Makololo country once more. 

A great meeting was immediately called. 
And the party who had been nearly two 
years away from home had great wonders 
to relate. They had been to the end of 
the world; and had come back safely. 
“We marched along with our father,” 
they said, “believing that what the an- 
cients had always told us was true, that 
the world has no end ; but all at once the 
world said to us, ‘I am finished ; there is 
no more of me.’” This was their de- 
scription of their first sight of the sea. 
“ They had seen the white men charming 
theirdemons.” This was their impression 
of a ritualistic service in the Cathedral of 
Loanda. So charmed were they with the 
issue of their adventure that there was no 
lack of volunteers for a journey down the 
Zambesi to the eastern sea. 

In November, 1855, the remaining half 


* Cf. map of Livingstone’s route acrass Africa, 
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of the march across the continent was 
commenced, a distance of about a thou- 
sand miles. This time 200 men were 
furnished for the expedition, all of them 
volunteers, or provided at the expense of 
Sekeletu. On Livingstone’s mention of 
‘his inability to pay attendants, the chief’s 
step-father said, “A* man wishes, of 
course, to appear among his friends after 
a long absence with something of his own 
to show; the whole of the ivory in the 
country is yours; so you must take as 
much as you can, and Sekeletu will fur- 
nish men to carry it.” This voluntary 
aid of the natives, given from a grateful 
appreciation of his motives, and from a 
really pathetic confidence in his wish and 
his power to serve them, gives a higher 
interest in a philanthropic point of view 
to this first exploration than to either of 
the two journeys which the great traveller 
afterwards undertook. Civilization can 
do little for barbarism unless it succeeds 
in arousing the interest of the natives 
themselves in the possibility of a higher 
life. And Livingstone’s brightest laurel 
consists in the success with which he in- 
spired these men with his own enthusi- 
asm for their improvement. The jour- 
ney down to the east coast need not de- 
tain us. Its most sensational in..Jent 
was the discovery of the Victoria Falls, 


properly Mosyoatunya (sounding smoke). 
But these falls are now so familiar, from 
sketches and descriptions, that nothing 


need be said of their wonders here. An- 
other and perhaps more important feature 
of this eastern travel was the confirma- 
tion of Sir Roderick Murchison’s theory 
of Central Africa, by the discovery of the 
remaining boundary of the central pla- 
teau, in a moderately elevated ridge 
through which the Zambesi finds its way 
at Zumbo. A section across the whole 
continent giving the heights observed by 
Livingstone at various points makes the 
eneral construction clear. Thus the 
evel of the central plateau seems to be 
for the most part about 2,500 feet above 
the sea. The ground rolls up east and 
west to ahout 5,000 feet, and thence rap- 
idly descends to the flat and malarious 
coasts. 

Certain tribes, at war with the Portu- 
guese settlement, threatened to bring the 
expedition to a violent end; but Living- 
stone’s usual frankness and firmness, as 
before, overcame their opposition, and 
turned them into friends. Thus he ar- 
rived safely at Quilimane, having trav- 
ersed the whole continent of Southern 
Africa, without having to fire a single 
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shot in self-defence. So devoted was the 
confidence of his native attendants, that 
several of them wished to adventure 
themselves with him across the terrible 
sea. One only, the head man, Sekwebu, 
was selected, and he unfortunately came 
toatragic end. The almost supernatu- 
ral wonders of an English man-of-war 
were too much for him and turned his 
brain. As they went in the boat across 
the bar, where the waves were unfortu- 
nately rolling to a terrific height, and 
threatening every moment to swamp 
them, poor Sekwebu kept asking Living- 
stone, “ Is this the way you go, my father, 
is this the way you go?” Shortly after- 
wards, he showed symptoms of insanity ; 
and as Livingstone was averse to having 
him confined in irons, he soon afterwards 
threw himself into the sea. What a 
power must this traveller have attained 
over the native heart and mind, when the 
novelties of the new world to which he 
was leading them might destroy their 
sanity, but could not shake their confi- 
dence in him ! 

The remainder of Livingstone’s work 
in Africa was a continuance of the same 
great design to dry up the sources of the 
slave traffic, and to open up the interior 
of Africa to the educational influences of 
Christian civilization. The Zambesi and 
Shire mission, melancholy as many of its 
attendant circumstances were, did at any 
rate open up the course of the latter 
river, together with its head-waters 
Nyassa and Shirwa. Besides, it enabled 
Livingstone to keep faith with his Ma- 
kololo friends, who had steadfastly await- 
ed his return in the town of Tete. Num- 
bers of them had died of small-pox, and 
six had been murdered by a neighbouring 
chief. But his return to Linyanti with the 
remainder served to deepen the path that 
had been made ; and notwithstanding the 
great and dread sacrifices by which the 
first steps of humane enterprise are com- 
monly sanctified, we cannot believe that 
the sufferings and losses which we have 
to mourn in the Zambesi district will be 
allowed to close against civilization the 
lands so bravely opened up. Living- 
stone himself was struck by a terrible 
blow in the loss of his wife, who came 
out to join him, and died very o— 
after her arrival. He was also blamed, 
though surely without sufficient consider- 
ation, because for the first, and as we be- 
lieve the only time, he allowed himself to 
be embroiled with the natives, and in- 
volved Bishop Mackenzie in hostilities. 
Yet when the occasion is remembered, 
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the passage of a slave coffle, consisting mountains from all access to the south or 
of manacled men, women with babes in|west. He discovered that the drainage 
their arms, and miserable children totter- ' of this lake was northwards, by a stream, 
ing with wretchedness and fatigue, who | the Luapala, which fell into another lake 
can wonder at the sudden indignation |(Moero) about lat.8S. He then found the 
which sent the coward drivers flying into | southern end of Tanganyika, and passing 
the bush? Of the judicious critics who | through the country of the Unydmwezi, he 
condemn, the worst we wish to say is that, | arrived in Ujiji in March, 1869. In June 
had they been present, they also would | of that year, after despatching the letters 
have found the common maxim reversed, | that finally relieved our apprehensions 
and valour become the better part of pru-'for his safety, he crossed Tanganyika, 
dence. and entered a country scarcely known 

Returning from this survey of the Zam- | except by vague report even to the Arabs. 
besi valley in 1864, Livingstone was en-, Here he ascertained that Bangweolo and 
couraged by Sir Roderick Murchison and ; Moero were but the first of a long chain 
the Geographical Society to make Zanzi- | of lakes connected by streams, the course 
bar the base of new operations, the ob-: of which was always towards the north. 
ject of which was to explore the neigh- | Two of these he appears to have visited, 


bourhood of the still shadowy Tanganyi- 
ka Lake. While all are awaiting the un- 
sealing of those papers which will be like 
a voice from the dead, it would be almost 
an impertinence were we to attempt any 
estimate of the value of those later la- 
bours which have ended in the explorer’s 
death. In April, 1866, he commenced 
the ascent of the Rovuma River, the 
sources of which are in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Nyassa. He was attended 


by thirty men, twelve of whom were se- 
poys, and the remainder principally Jo- 


hanna men from the Comoro islands. Out 
of the whole thirty there seem to have 
been only two, Susi and Chumah, who 
proved faithful, and these appear to have 
come from the banks of the Zambesi. 
To the last of these it is that we owe the 
melancholy tidings sent to us in the be- 
ginning of this year. The country along 
the Rovuma is dense forest, and almost 
every step had to be cleared by the axe. 
The sepoys proved lazy, discontented, 
and useless. They were, therefore, 
speedily sent back. Near the Lake Ny- 
assa, the Johanna men, alarmed at war- 
like rumours from the interior, deserted 
in a body, and carried back that lying re- 
port of their leader’s death, the falsehood 
of which, though confidently affirmed by 
Murchison, was not satisfactorily proved 
for a considerable time. During the two 
years and a half in which he was com- 
pletely cut off from the outer world, Liv- 
ingstone was laboriously perambulating 
a hitherto unknown region, amazingly 
rich in lakes and streams, and more va- 
ried than the Zambesi country by moun- 
tain heights. He found that the Cham- 
bezi River, which at first he took for the 
head waters of Zambesi, emptied itself 
into Lake Bangweolo (lat. 12 S., long. 28 
E.), a sheet of water guarded by lofty 
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and he was within a few miles of a third 
(about lat. 3 S.), when the refusal of his 
attendants to go any further compelled 
him to retrace his steps to Ujiji. Ar- 
riving there in October, 1871, with the 
confident expectation of obtaining the 
supplies of which he was grievously in 
need, he was dismayed to find that the 
wretched Arabs who had his goods in 
charge had given him up for lost, and 
sold everything. When we remember 
the terrible toils of this weary journey, 
during a part of which he suffered 
agonies from ulcers in his feet, when we 
bear in mind the disappointment of his 
forced return, and the expectations that 
sustained his spirit during the march of 
700 miles back to Ujiji, we cannot won- 
der that for once Livingstone gave way 
to some bitterness of feeling at what 
he believed to be the perverse misman- 
agement which had committed his sup- 
plies to untrustworthy hands. But it is 
only just to his old friend and companion, 
Dr. Kirk, to remember that before his 
death, Dr. Livingstone, with the generos- 
ity that never failed him, expressed him- 
self as better satisfied with the explana- 
tions given, 

It would be beside our purpose to offer 
any judgment on the miscarriage of the 
Livingstone relief expedition from Eng- 
land. But we will not withhold our 
tribute of grateful remembrance from the 
man who anticipated the traveller’s own 
countrymen, and who, despising all timid 
counsels, plunged headlong into the wil- 
derness, and evading or forcing his way 
through tribes inflamed by war, reached 
Ujiji at the very moment when Living- 
stone was desolate and deSpairing. Look 
at it in what light wé may, no carpin 
criticism ought to prevent our acknowl- 
edgment that the gonception and the ex- 


/ 
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ecution of the Mew York Herald expedi- 
tion originated in a generous thought, 
and culminated in a splendid achieve- 
ment. Relief came just at the moment 
when it was most needed, and if fortune 
had anything to do with this we are 
bound to remember that fortune favours 
the brave. 

For any satisfactory or indeed intel- 
ligible information concerning the brief 
period of activity which was yet in re- 
serve, we must wait until the publication 
of the papers which we trust are safe. 
The voyage taken in Stanley’s company 
round the northern shore of Tanganyika 
settled in the negative the question of a 

ossible outlet there; and as fresh water 
akes must have an outlet somewhere, 
Tanganyika remains still a puzzle to 
eographers, unless indeed the solution 
is contained in the papers so anxiously 
expected. All we can gather is that the 
persistently northward flow of the great 
water system he had observed led Living- 
stone to conjecture that he was near the 
real sources of tne Nile, and encouraged 
in him the hope that by the discovery of 
the fountains mentioned by Herodotus 
he might add one more illustration to the 
many that have been given of the careful 
accuracy with which the “father of his- 
tory” selected his sources of informa- 
tion. Whether ke succeeded or not we 
cannot tell. In April or May of last year 
he seems to have been returning from a 
circuit round Lake Bangweolo; and 
th-ough the effects of a long march over 
swampy ground, he was seized with the 
dysentery, which put an end to his 
earthly labours. 

As we review this long career of heroic 
devotion and splendid discovery, we re- 
peat that the nobility of the character 
arrests our attention even more than the 
greatness of the work. We believe that 
the story of that life, if simply recorded 
by a loving hand, will be rich in moral 
inspirations more precious to humanit 
than any enlargement of physical knowl- 
edge. Self-forgetful devotion to a great 
mission is not so common in any age that 
we can afford to make light of its illus- 
trious examples. There is a great deal 
of sentimental benevolence in our time ; 
nor is this to be altogether despised. 
Not unfrequently, too, we have bright 
conspicuous instances of self-denying en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of some special 
branch of knowledge. But the loyalty to 
God which is simply content to be an in- 
significant link in the chain of His eter- 
nal purpose, the largeness of heart which 
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feels in the growing destinies of human- 
ity the highest indications of that pur- 
pose, the generosity of sympathy which 
finds in the outcast or the barbarian the 
nearest brotherhood, the calm judgment 
which apportions means to ends, and the 
quenchless ardour which no slow delays 
can damp —these are not qualities com- 
monly found in union; and when they do 
meet in one man, as they did in David 
Livingstone, they make the true hero. 
His career, if read aright, should teach 
the world that religion is not a speciality 
of dogmas and ceremonies, but a great 
sanctifying influence, catholic enough to 
embrace all forms of fruitful labour, and 
intense enough to touch them all with 
the peculiar energy of inspiration. The 
charm wielded by his manly frankness, 
his reasonableness, his firmness in inter- 
course with barbarous races, ought to be 
a lesson to the nation, which so often has 
to feel ashamed of petty victories over 
savage tribes. His faith in humanity, 
notwithstanding the falsehoods and trea- 
sons to which he was often exposed, is a 
rebuke to the lisping misanthropy by 
which our golden youth signify their sense 
of their own importance. And while his 
discernment of Africa’s real needs con- 
demns the futile dream of a civilization 
that should consist mainly in chapels 
and hymn-books, the triumph of his 
hardy and loving soul over both savage 
man and untamed nature revives afresh 
our ancient confidence in the supremacy 
of spiritual power. Familiar already in 
our mouths. as household words, the 
name of David Livingstone, with all its 
heroic associations, will, we believe, be 
amongst the noblest and most inspiring 
traditions which this generation contrib- 
utes to the future of the world. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE WHITE CAT. 
Ll 

SomE years are profitless when we look 
back to them, others seem like treasuries 
to which we turn again and again when 
our store is spent out —treasuries of 
sunny mornings, green things, birds 
piping, friends greeting, voices of chil- 
dren at play. How happy and busy they 
are as they heap uptheir stores! Golden 
chaff, crimson tints, chesnuts, silver 
lights — it is all put away for future use ; 
and years hence they will look back to it, 
and the lights of their past will reach 
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them as starlight reaches us, clear, sweet, 
vivid, and entire, travelling through time 
and space. 

Our children have never ceased to 
speak of the delights of a certain August 
that some of us once spent in a Presby- 
tery with thick-piled walls and deep-cut 
windows and an old enclosed courtyard. 
The walls and windows were hung with 
ancient clematis hangings, green, and 
starred with fragrant flowers. They 
were dropping from the stones where the 
monks, who once lived in the old Presby- 
tery, and served the Church, had nailed 
them up, a century before. These sweet 
tangled hangings swayed when the sea- 
wind blew village-wards; sometimes a 
bird would start from some hidden chink, 
and send the white petals flying into the 
room where we were sitting at the open 
window, or upon the children’s yellow 
heads, as they played in their shady 
corner of the a Played at end- 
less games—at knights, kings and 
queens, sleeping beauties, fashionable 
ladies, owls in ivy towers, beggars and 
giants. Tiny Dodo and baby Francis 
are the giants, and Marjory and Binnie 
are the rescuing knights, and little Anne 
is the captive maiden with a daisy in her 
hat. 

We have all been children at more or 
less distance of time, and we can all re- 
member the wonderful long games, the 
roses and daisies of early youth —their 
sweet overpowering beauty. Once upon 
a time there was a great French cabbage 
rose at the end of a garden pathway, 
hanging to a wall behind which the sun 
always set. A little girl, a great many 
years ago, used to fly to that rose for 
sitent consolation, and after half a life- 
time, being still in need of consolation, 
came back to look for the rose—and 
found it. The rose was still hanging to 
the wall, scenting the air in conscious, 
sweet flush of dignity. The charm was 
still there. snags ey the same aspect 
seemed to cling to the straight poplar 
roads, to the west and the east of that 
wide and tranquil land — where the lights 
broke into clearer changes day by day, 
where a family party had assembled after 
long separation. The elders and the 
children had come from two ends of the 
world ; H. and I arrived first, then came 
Major Frank and his wife, with their In- 
dian boxes, H. scarcely believing in her 
own tender heart’s happiness as she 
clasped her son once more. Its happi- 
ness had been hardly earned by many a 
long hour of anxious watch ; by many a 
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cruel pang of terrified parting. But she 
may rest now for a time. Hence bats, 
owls, apprehensions, newts’ tongues, evil 
things !— come peace, innocent pleas- 
ures, good coffee, and fine weather, golden 
content, friends meeting, and peaceful 
hours in the old Presbytery, which has 
opened its creaking gates to us. 

There is a courtyard in front of the 
house, enclosed by crumbling walls, 
wreathed, as I have said, with clematis 
and straggling vines, in neglectful profu- 
sion. Outside our great gate the village 
passes by, in blouses, in cotton nightcaps 
and cart wheels, in chattering voices, 
that reach us, with the sound of bells 
from the Norman tower of the church. 
We can hear them from the garden at 
the back of the house, which Madame 
Valentin, our landlady, used to cultivate 
herself, with the assistance of her cook. 
Madame was to be seen opening her 
shutters in her camisole and nightcap, to 
the sound of many early chirrupings and 
singings, in the light of morning dew- 
drops and rainbows. Theold Presbytery 
garden of a morning seemed all strung 
with crisp crystals. They broke from 
the mossy apple trees, flashed from the 
spiky gooseberry bushes, hung from trail- 
ing vine branches that the monks had 
nailed up against the grey stone. It was 
almost a pity the monks were gone and 
had given place to the very unpoetic and 
untidy’ old lady, whom we used to see 
clipping her lettuces from the Prior’s 
room. 

The children had never been abroad 
before, and to them (as to their elders, 
indeed) the commonest daily common- 
places of life in the little seaport were 
treats and novelties. The white caps, 
the French talk, the country-women and 
vegetables in the market-place, the swad- 
dling babies, the fishermen coming up 
from the sea, with their brown bare legs 
and red caps, carrying great shining fish 
with curly tails. Madame Valentin, our 
——s herself was a treat to our chil- 
dren, though I must confess that their 
mother and H. and I all fled before her. 
There was also a certain Madame Baton 
next door who kept a poultry yard, and 
who for Marjory and Binnie, and the rest 
of them, seemed to be a person of rare 
talent and accomplishment. She milked 
a cow (she kept it in a room opening out 
of her kitchen); she made lace on a 
cushion; she was enormously rich —so 
the bathing woman had said in the water. 
She clacked about in her wooden shoes 
for hours before the children were up, 
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drove a cart, and had rabbits in a hutch. 
She wore a great white cotton nightcap, 
with a tassel at the end, which seemed to 
possess some strange attraction for little 
Binnie especially. One day I found the 
little girl standing alone with the old 
peasant woman in the courtyard, quietly 
facing Madame Baton, with little tolded 
hands, and asking endless questions in 
her sweet whistle, to which Madame Ba- 
ton answered in the gruffest French, 
while the cow stood by listening and 
nodding its stupid head. Binnie could 
not understand what Madame Baton was 
saying, but she invented it as she went 
along, and thought it was grandmamma’s 
story (so she told us afterwards) about 
the cotton nightcaps. ‘ Would the cow 
and the farm fly away if Madame Baton 
took off hers ?” said little Binnie ; “O 1 
wish, I wish she would try!” H.and I 
used to tell the children a story about 
enchanted caps and hard-working peas- 
ant people, who prospered so long as they 
kept to their caps and laboured in their 
fields ; but who lost all their prosperity 
when they threw off their homely head- 
gear and went away in fine feathers and 
ribbons to walk in the streets of the 
neighbouring towns. Then came the 
sprites to clear their stores, to ruin their 


farms, to suck their eggs and milk their 
cows, and the hens ceased to lay, and the 
crops dwindled and dwindled, and the 


fish failed in thenets. It was avery self- 
evident little apoiogue, but Binnie and 
little Annie firmly believed in it. Mar- 
jory, who was older, had her doubts. 
Meanwhile, we all took to calling the 
place “ White Cotton Nightcap Country.” 
. «++ They are playing at ogres in the 
courtyard in front of the house to-day. 
H. and I sit listening to the happy little 
voices that reach us in a cool, green- 
lighted room, which the priests once 
used as a refectory, and whence we hear 
all the choir, of flutes and dulcimers, of 
sweet childish prattling and piping in the 
sunny court. Our landlady looks out, in 
her camisole, from a bowery shutter ; the 
priest, who is lodging in the empty wing 
of the house, crosses in the sunshine, 
with a long shadow zigzagging after him. 
The little golden-headed ogres stop short 
in their game to watch him go by. As 
he pushes at the great gateway, a lean, 
black-robed figure thrusting at the rusty 
bar, the swinging bell begins to ring, the 
great gates suddenly fly open, the priest 
Starts away, and a stranger walks in 
quickly. 

He carries no breviary in his hand, but 
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a newspaper under his arm. He wears a 
straw hat, no black robes flap about him ; 
but as he comes towards us, walking 
straight and quickly across the yard, H. 
and I, who from long habit guess at one 
another’s thought, glance at the retreat- 
ing priest, and then look at each other 
and think of the preachers who, coming 
in commonest garb, teach true things to 
true men ; preach the love that endures 
truth ; preach with living voice and clear- 
eyed looks, scorn for oppression and for 
the mean surrender of the strong; preach 
help and wisdom for the weak; preach 
forbearance to the impatient; preach 
sacred endeavour; men, standing on the 
high step of a mighty altar, whose voices 
we of the great congregation listen to, 
day by day, as their noble words 


touch enough 
The verge of vastness to inform our soul. 


This friend has walked five miles from 
his village “ best loved of sea-coast nook- 
full Normandy” to welcome us, There 
is a little gooseberry and pear-tree 
orchard at the back of the house, where 
the vines are tangling green. Albinia 
and her husband have been sitting there 
for hours past on Madame Valentin’s 
green bench. Kind H. carries off our 
friend to see her new-come children, who 
have travelled so many Indian miles to 
hold her hand once more, and our visitor 
has surely earned a broken chair and a 
cup of Angele’s good coffee, after his hot 
and tiring walk. He must rest for an 
hour in the shade, while the day is burn- 
ing on and ripening among the mossy 
things ; the golden flames are in the pears 
hanging overhead, in the great dahlias 
blazing in gloomy splendour; the birds 
seem on fire as they flash past us; the 
clouds in heaven are tinted; the children 
come up in unwearied procession — they 
are fairies now, they say — except Francis, 
who is tired, and wants always to be an 
ogre. Then the bell begins to swing 
from the Norman tower. 

Angele comes out and brings cups of 
milk and hunches of bread, and pinafores 
to match, and immediately the fairies be- 
come little children again, and quite 
ready for their tea. And meanwhile we 
elders sit in this apple-tree bower, talkin 
over one thing and another. As we tal 
on, of Angele with her wooden shoes and 
flapping cap, of the flat country, of the 
evening light, the quiet seaside place, 
that we like we know not why, the people 
living near ; the poet puts a meaning into 
homely words, and touches us with his 
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wings, as poets do, and out of common 
talk and of discordant things his genius 
strikes the key-note dominating all. 


IL. 


LonG after our guest had taken leave 
and walked home by the sands, we sat on 
in our garden. Madame Valentin came 
mysteriously through the twilight, carry- 
ing a lettuce for her supper ; she also had 
a letter in her hand, which she was scan- 
ning in the moonlight. 

“ That gentleman who had been here ; 
did he expect a letter?” she asked. 
“Was his name Hug. Gourlé?” The 
postman, knowing we were English, had 
sent the letter by the miller’s wife. Ma- 
dame Valentin explained he was gone 
home, his aunt was ill; and then she 
showed a letter, addressed, in a commer- 
cial hand, to “ Mr. Hugh Gourlay, Chateau 
de Latouche, Joyeux, Calvados.” 

“ But why do you not send it to the 
Chateau?” said H.; “it is not for us.” 
Madame Valentin thought this a good 
suggestion; she had forgotten for the 
moment that they had English relations 
at the Chateau, Mademoiselle Blanche’s 
mamma was an English Protestant ; 
Mademoiselle was a good Catholic, not- 
withstanding. She was to make her pro- 
fession next month. “Next month?” 
asked H. 

Certainly, it was true, said Madame 
Valentin. There were those who, with 
Madame, think it a pity, but she was not 
one of them. Mademoiselle de Latouche 
the elder was a saintly woman, and would 
never force her niece’s inclinations... . 
H. had heard a different version. 

The crimes that people commit are not 
all done in a minute ; they seem to come 
into existence, little by littlk—one by 
one —small selfish considerations, jars, 
vanities, indolences, they do not even 
come to a climax always. It is not acon- 
soling reflection that the sum of the evil 
done by a respectable and easy-going life 
may be greater in the end perhaps than 
that of many a disastrous career, Not- 
withstanding Madame Valentin’s opinion, 
it seemed to me that old Mademoiselle 
de Latouche put all her vanities, her sel- 
fishness, love of domination, into her 
religion. No wonder it was fervent. She 
kept herself from the world because she 
was lazy, and loved her own comfort bet- 
ter than anything else. She let the wid- 
ows and orphans come and see her, or 
wait at her door till it was convenient to 
her to admit them ; it rather amused her 
to dole out her small benevolences, and 
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to hear their unreserved thanks. She 
certainly denied herself to, but not for, 
others. 

She had made up her mind that Blanche 
was to edify the religious world of 
Joyeux and St. Rambert. The sturd 
Chatelaine did not feel that her healt 
was equal to the rigid rule of a conventual, 
life ; but Blanche was younger and of a 
less nervous temperament. 

When any one spoke of a different fate 
for the little thing, Mademoiselle replied 
placidly that Blanche herself had de- 
cided upon entering the cloister, and that 
it was a subject she did not care to dis- 
cuss. It washer hour for repose or medi- 
tation, and she must beg leave to retire. 

There were few people more difficult of 
access than Mademoiselle de Latouche, 
who, between her excessive pieties and 
vanities and long hours of slumber and 
refreshment, found life well filled, and 
scarcely sufficing to its enjoyments; 
above all, to its necessary repose. Woe 
betide the household if Mademoiselle was 
awakened suddenly! Itis possible that 
there may have been a little sameness in 
Mademoiselle’s life which was so entirely 
devoted to one person, and that person so 
disagreeable a one, as H. once said. But 
I think H. scarcely did the Chatelaine 
justice. Many people had thought her 
charming in her youth. She had a curi- 
ous power of influencing people, of im- 
pressing her own opinions upon them, 
and leading them her own way. So few 
people have a will, that it does not re- 
quire any great amount to make a great 
effect. She was handsome still. Little 
Blanche thought her perfectly beautiful. 
She could talk agreeably when she liked, 
be generous on occasions ; M. le Curé de 
St. Rambert seemed as if he had scarcel 
words to utter the benediction whic 
flowed from his heart as he left her room 
the day we did ourselves the honour of 
calling upon the Chatelaine.... “ You 
will not receive him, most dear, most gen- 
erous friend,” I heard the Curé saying as 
we came into the room. “ You must con- 
trol your too generous impulses ; promise 
me that you will not receive him.” He 
was a tall, lean man, standing in an atti- 
tude, over the old lady, who accepted his 
homage very placidly ; but he rather over- 
did his warnings, 

“It must depend upon my state of 
health,” murmured Mademoiselle de 
Latouche. “I suffer greatly; do I not, 
Mathilde ?” 

“ A martyrdom,” murmured the Curé, 

“Yes ; Mademoiselle has great cour- 
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age,” said Mathilde. (She was the com- 
panion ; a little lean, delicate woman, a 
great contrast to Mademoiselle, who was 
stout and flushed, with curly red hair, 
scarcely streaked with grey.) “She is 
scarcely strong enough to receive a vis- 
itor. Perhaps these ladies may know the 
name — M. Gourlay — out of the York- 
shire.” 

H., who always remembers names, said 
she had once known a Mr. Gourlay, a 
manufacturer: “an elderly respectable 
man,” said H. 

M. le Curé de St. Rambert all this 
time was standing in the window, blankly 
benevolent, with his hands meekly 
slipped into his sleeves. Little Mathilde 
had subsided into a chair near the door 
of an inner room. What a comfortable 
interior it was, rich and warm, with the 
prosperous lady tucked up in her satin 
dressing-gown by the fire, with clocks of 
every century ticking and pointing to the 
hour! ... “ This is Mademoiselle’s hour 
for receiving, they seemed to say —three 
o’clock, three o’clock.” They seemed to 


be as obsequious as the rest of the house- 
hold. Mademoiselle went on to explain — 

“This gentleman, not knowing of my 
poor brother’s death, has written to him on 
the subject of a machine, that I confess 
we had put away without much idea of 


future use. I have invited him to come 
over and examine it for himself. He 
makes me an offer for it which I con- 
sider sufficient, for my dear brother had 
initiated me into his affairs. A large 
offer. So much the better for your poor, 
M. le Curé,” she said, archly, speaking 
in the sing-song voice which is so much 
used by the extra good in common con- 
versation. (At one time of my life I was 
inclined to respect this tacit profession of 
superiority, but I now doubt whether any- 
thing which is not in itself superiority is 
of much use, either to the impressor or to 
the impressed.) 

“My poor will pray for you day and 
night,” said the Curé. “Chére Made- 
moiselle, I have not yet seen our dear 
child !” 

“She is in the next room, M. le Curé; 
Mathilde will call her, if you wish to see 
her. You will find her very happy, very 
firm in her determination. It is very 
beautiful,” she said, turning to us; “I 
have two sisters in convents, and this 
dear child, orphan daughter of my 
brother, is now about to profess. She 
has come home to bid us farewell—a 
sweet farewell for her —but for me the 
sacrifice is terrible ~is it not, Mathilde ?” 
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“Oh, yes, Mademoiselle ! I tell her it 
is too much ; ” said Mathilde, nervously ; 
and, appealing to the Curé: “ Monsieur, 
persuade them to defer this beautiful 
sacrifice. Mademoiselle needs the so- 
ciety of her niece. She often tells me 
that it is a new life to her.” 

The Curé, I thought, looked slightly 
puzzled; he was about to speak, when 
the door from the inner room opened, 
and the “Blanche” of whom they had 
been speaking came in. She was dressed 
in a white dress of some loose and soft 
material; she wore a big white apron, 
and her long sleeves fell over her hand, 
so that nothing showed but five little 
pink finger-tips. She came gently into 
the room, looked round, and then, seeing 
the Curé, deliberately turned away again, 
passed back into the room from which 
she had just come, and softly closed the 
door. It was all so gentle, so sudden, 
that we none of us knew what to say, 
until the Curé suggested “timidité” 
after her long seclusion. Mademoiselle 
laughed, showing a row of white dazzling 
teeth. H. flushed up, and said it was 
time to go. 

“T hope,” she said, as she took leave, 
“that you may be able to make up your 
mind to keep your niece with you. I 
quite understand your feelings ; a child 
with the gift of life and with years of 
happiness and usefulness before her — 
it is a fearful responsibility that you take 
when you put her away from it all.” H. 
stood looking into the old lady’s face, 
with kind, constraining eyes. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, madame!” said 
Mademoiselle, solemnly — and _ indeed 
she spoke with some emotion. “ But 
who would dare to go against a true vo- 
cation? Blanche is not the first in our 
family to give herself up to this holy ser- 
vice of love; and I, who am the last of 
the Latouches, must not shrink from my 
share of the sacrifice.” 

H. could not trust herself to speak; 
she was almost crying, and quite over- 
come, and I was glad to get her away. 
There were all sorts of stories about the 
family at the Chateau. Madame Valen- 
tin, our landlady, worshipped “the grande 
Mademoiselle,” as some of the people in 
the place used to call her. She was one 
of the privileged admitted to her pres- 
ence. The castle was left jointly to 
Mademoiselle and to Blanche —so she 
told us. “At Mademoiselle’s death 
everything would go to Blanche. Some 
people thought it strange that the father 
should have made such a will; but he 


” 
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knew with what a saint he had to deal,” 
said Madame Valentin. “Look at this 
dress. It was hers, and she gave it to 
me.” 

“A saint! Why does she not go into 
aconvent herself?” said H., still trem- 
bling. “ That poor child is to be robbed 
of her life — of God’s life — which is her 
right ; she is told that it will please Him 
that she should spend her strength and 
youth in valueless dreams and prayers 
and repetitions. It makes my heart ache 
to think of it.... Ihave had sorrows 
enough, but oh! would I give up one of 
them, one parting, one pang of love, to 
have loved less . 

My dearest H.! I comforted her as 
well as I could, and then Frank came in, 
and we told him of our interview. “I 
shall go up and call when this Gourlay is 
there,” said the sociable Major; “ per- 
haps we may find out some way of res- 
cuing your nun, mother. You shall give 
me an introduction to him. I have al- 
ways heard he was a very respectable 
man.” 


III. 

Wuat is arespectable man? Joseph 
Gourlay, of Gill Mills and Gilwick Manor, 
was a respectable man, very much looked 
up to in his own neighbourhood, of which 


indeed many acres belonged to him. 
Acres enclosing the handsome stone- 
fronted house in which he lived, in which 
his wife had died, in which his three sons 
had been born. All his life and his for- 
tune seemed to be enclosed in the York- 
shire valley which you might see from 
the dining-room window, flooded with 
green, while sudden smoke-volleys burst 
from the tall chimneys of the mill. The 
valley is crossed again and again by the 
stream that comes dashing from its 
source in the distant hills, straight to the 
mills at the foot of the great crag. Wick 
Gill sparkles with the fortunes of the 
Gourlays, dashing over rocks and ridges 
a limpid and rainbow-tinted torrent, well 
fit, as Mr. Gourlay had foreseen long ago, 
to turn the creaking cogs of his water- 
wheels, to boil up his steam-engines, to 
wash and purify his cotton in many wa- 
ters, while the threads of his fortune spun 
on their thousand bobbins, glistening as 
they whirled, drawing wealth with every 
turn of the quivering line. Hugh, the 
youngest son, as he sat in the little count- 
ing-house, could hear the family fortunes 
beating time over head as they passed 
from the mountain gill and the raw cotton 
heaps to the Gilwick wharfs and bank in 
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family credit, and in the close packed 
bales of which his two brothers were so 
proud. Bathurst and Ben were soon to 
be admitted partners in the business. 
Hugh’s turn was yet to come, but mean- 
while he had perhaps found for himself 
another more absorbing interest undreamt 
of by Joseph and his elder sons. It was 
not one that Hugh could share with any 
one. The habit of the house, the steady 
reserve, the north country mistrust of 
fine speaking and flimsy sentiment, had 
influenced the younger brother as well as 
his elders. 

More than once old Gourlay had found 
Hugh leaning back, absorbed and forget- 
ful, witha pile of unanswered letters on 
the desk beside him. The old man would 
tap him on the shoulder, point signifi- 
cantly at the heap, frown and stump off 
to his own well-worn desk in the inner 
room. What was there breeding in 
Hugh’s mind? Often of late he had 
seemed scarcely himself, and answered 
vaguely. Was he getting impatient ? was 
he like other young men ? did he want to 
grasp more power in his hands? Old 
Gourlay had a morbid horror of giving 
up one shred of his hard-earned rule. 
He would suspect others of doing that 
which he himself would have done unto 
them. He was both true and unjust in 
many of his dealings. He remembered 
his own early impatience of all authority. 
He had laboured hard to earn his own 
living and his children’s. Now, he 
thought uneasily, the day was come when 
they were children no longer, but young 
men nearly as capable as he had been at 
their age. Sometimes old Gourlay would 
throw out gloomy hints of giving up work 
altogether, and look sharply into the 
young men’s faces to catch their expres- 
sion. Ben never had any expression at 
all in his round pink cheeks: Bathurst, 
who knew his father, and was not afraid 
of him, would burst out laughing: “ Yes, 
father, that would just suit you,” he 
would say. “ You might walk about with 
your hands in your pockets all day long ; 
or you might take tocroquet. Ben would 
give you some lessons.” Hugh*some- 
times flushed up, and a curious question- 
ing look would come into his eyes, when 
his father talked of a change. It was 
this look his father could not understand. 
“ Well, Hugh,” he would cry impatiently, 
“can’t ye speak?” But Hugh would 
walk on in stolid silence ; he was not so 
much at ease with his father as Bathurst, 
and he shut himself more and more away 
from him. Ben, who had nothing to shut 
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up, might keep the talk going if he chose. 
Poor Hugh had reached one of the flat 
stages of existence. Life is scarcely to 
be compared to the inclined plane that 
people describe it, but to something in 
the shape of a pyramid, with intervals of 
steps between each effort. Hugh had 
made a great effort of late. He was not 
without the family good sense and deter- 
mination, and he could see as plainly as 
his father or his brothers the advantage 
of a definite career and occupation. 
What he had within him might as well be 
expressed in the intervals of business as 
of leisure, but at the same time this 
strange feeling was swelling within him. 
An impatience and distaste for all he had 
been used to, a longing for fresh air, for 
expression, for better things than money- 
making. It is in vain some people lead 
monotonous lives. Events without form 
or sound, mental catastrophes, great 
sweeps of feeling and opinion, who is to 
guard against these silent, irresistible 
powers? He had tried to make friends 
with the mill hands, but he had tried 
wrongly, perhaps ; anyhow, some discon- 
tent was set to his interference, and Mr. 
Gourlay had angrily forbidden anything 
of the sort in future. 

There had been some words at the 
time. Hugh had walked over Gill Crag, 
feeling as if he could bear this slavery no 
longer. He envied the very birds their 
freedom as they flew across the path. 
He forgot that to be condemned to free- 
dom from all care, restraint, internal ef- 
fort, is, perhaps, the greatest bondage of 
all. But as yet I have said it was not for 
nothing that Hugh Gourlay had been 
born a Yorkshireman; he was. sensible 
and clear-headed for all his impression- 
able poet’s nature. He had begun a book 
which he finished in after years, and pub- 
lished at his own expense ; a sort of story 
‘embodying a system of practical phil- 
osophy. 

Mr. Gourlay might have been relieved 
if he could have read his younger son’s 
mind as clearly as the debit and credit 
figures in the books in his counting- 
house. It was not his father’s power 
that Hugh envied and would have 
grasped. It was something very far dis- 
tant from old Gourlay’s horizon, a voice 
coming he traced not whence that haunted 
as an evil spirit, “ You are wasting your 
life, it is wasting, wasting, wasting.” 
The turning wheels had seemed to say 
so, the torrent had seemed to say so, 
every event of the day and every dream 
of the night had only seemed to repeat it. 
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Minor poets, people born with a certain 
fervour and sensibility which does not 
amount to genius, are often haunted by 
this vague want. They require the dom- 
ination of the unforeseen, the touch of 
greater minds to raise them from them- 
selves. They have the gift of imposing 
their own personality upon the things 
around them, upon the inanimate sights 
they see, upon the people they live with; 
and then they weary of it—common 
life only repeats their own mood to them, 
instead of carrying them away from them- 
selves. Great poets are different; they 
are like Nature herself — supreme, in- 
different. Their moods may be storms 
or mighty calms, or the broad stream of 
daylight falling upon common things, but 
they are masters all the while, not ser- 
vants ; and yet even servants faithfully 
working need not be ashamed, either of 
their work or of the impulse which urges 
them on and tells them they are unprofit- 
able at best. 

After church on Sundays (Mr. Gourlay 
was very particular about attendance in 
the church) it was the family habit to walk 
Straight to the back yard and let the 
dogs out of their kennels, and to march 
round and round the grounds until the 
dinner bell rang. Family discussions 
often take place on Sundays. This 
family usually walked in silence with the 
dogs yelping and leaping at its heels. 
The garden was very green and very 
black, as these north-country places are. 
Tall chimneys showed above the golden 
birch-trees ; iron hurdles fenced off the 
green clipped lawn; the beds were bor- 
dered with some patent zinc ornament ; 
geraniums were blooming in leaden pots. 
In one place there was an iron fountain 
with a statue, in another a tin pavilion. 
A grass-cutting machine stood in one cor- 
ner of the lawn, with a hose for watering 
the plants ; doubled-locked greenhouses 
were built along the western walls, with 
alternate domes and weathercocks for or- 
nament. There was a croquet lawn 
planned by Ben, who was the sociable 
member of the party; and beyond the 
garden and the mill and the sheds lay the 
valley, wide and romantic as Yorkshire 
valleys are, with rocks enclosing, with 
rising turfy crags, leading to widening 
moors, and the sound of water and the 
cry of birds coming clear in the Sunday 
silence. Ben was whistling as he walked 
along. Hugh was trying to get up his 
courage to make a certain request he had 
at heart. Bathurst was leaping the iron 
fence, followed by two of the dogs. 
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“ Hi, Ju! well leaped,” cried Mr. Gourlay, 
who was always very fond of his dogs. 
“First the mill, then the dogs. I don’t 
know where we come in,” Bathurst used 
to say to his brothers. Mr. Gourlay was 
not so absorbed in Ju’s performance as to 
forget his sons entirely. He looked 
round uneasily — 

“Where is Hugh? Look up, Hugh. 
What is the matter with him, Ben? he 
seems always moping.” 

Hugh had stopped short, and was look- 
ing at the gravel path in a dreamy, dazed 
sort of fashion. Hearing himself called, 
he looked up. “ Father,” he said sudden- 
ly,““I1—I have been wishing to speak 
to you for some time; I may as well 
speak now. I wanta change. I — Will 
you let me go to college for a couple of 
years? You said yesterday that you 
would make me an allowance. Will you 
give me two years at college ?” 

There was a dead silence. Ben, as 
usual, began to whistle ; Bathurst came 
back with a leap over the hurdle. Then 
the old man spoke —“ No, that I will not 
do,” said Mr. Gourlay, growing very red 
and looking Hugh full in the face, and 
striking one of the iron fences sharply 
with his stick. “College! what has 


put such d—— stuff into your head, 


Hugh? Who wants college here? I 
am a plain man of business. Have I 
been to college? But I have made my 
own fortune and yours by my own brains ; 
d’ye think they will teach you brains at 
those places? What the devil is it ye 
want? Is it to fine-gentleman-it over 
your brothers and father?” Old Mr. 
Gourlay was working himself up as he 
went On more and more vehemently. 
“Two years —just when you are begin- 
ning to understand the business, Is this 
your gratitude for all that’s been done for 
you? Look at me, sir; you know as 
well as I do what Iam worth; if I choose 
to give up work this day, I could leave 
off and not change one shilling’s worth 
in our way of living. Here I am, an hon- 
est man and respected in all the place: 
have I gone off with quirks and fancies 
in my head? No; I have stuck to my 
work like a man, and paid my way, and 
given in charity too upwards ——~” 

Here Bathurst, who was devoted to his 
younger brother, tried to stem the storm. 
“Father, he hasn’t your head for busi- 
ness, not even mine, but he has some- 
thing | have not got. He can see what 
is amiss, and bring a new light to it, 
while I am only trying to set things 
straight with the help of the old one. 
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Hugh saved us 1,500/. lasi year by that 
alteration in the spinning mules. There 
is that Frenchman’s patent he was speak- 
ing of last night, for spinning the finest 
yarns ; it would be the very thing now 
we are getting in the new machinery.” 

“Hollo! Bat,” said Mr. Gourlay, re- 
covering his temper and wheeling round 
suddenly; “it was not college learning 
put that into your head. Come now, let 
us make terms. Hugh wants a change, 
does he ? let him go over and travel for 
a bit, and see about the Frenchman’s 
patent; I remember it. I’ll write him a 
line. He left me his address, and Hugh 
shall go and see it. We will put by our 
savings to pay for it, hey? against the 
time he brings me home a daughter-in- 
law to help to spend the profits. Will 
that satisfy ye, Hugh?” And so it came 
about that Hugh Gourlay started one 
summer’s day for, Normandy with full in- 
structions as to the address of the in- 
genious Frenchman, who was to add to 
their fortunes. His father had given him 
one other commission. He was to brin 
home a French poodle. Mr. Gourlay ha 
long wished for one. 


Iv. 


HuGH tried some short cut from the 
great seaport where he landed to Joyeux, 
the little fishing village to which he was 
going, and the short cut turned into a 
long belated journey, leading him by 
closing shadows and rough country ways, 
by high cliffs, into a windy darkness, 
through which he travelled on hour after 
hour, listening, as he jolted on in the lit- 
tle country cart, to the sudden bursts of 
a wild storm chorus, shrieking above the 
angry moan of the not distant sea. The 
sea note changed sometimes with the 
wind that.blew the pipes of this giant 
music; but the rain dropped monoto- 
nously all the while, and the jolts and 
creaks of the wheels turning upon stones, 
and the muttering of the driver, did 
not vary very much. The driver was 
drenched, notwithstanding his striped 
woollen blanket ; he was an old man, and’ 
seemed to have accumulated many oaths 
in the course of a long life. The horses 
were patient, struggling and stumbling. 
Hugh had pulled his wideawake well 
over his eyes, and sat contentedly enough 
watching the solitary storm overhead, lis- 
tening to the thunder of breakers, and 
the onslaught of wind and water. It all 
seemed to take him out of himself, and 
he felt as if he could breathe again for 
the first time for many days. 
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“t£I had known,I should not have 
come out with my horses on such a 
night,” said the driver. “Poor people 
have to go thro’ all sorts of cruelties to 

lease the rich, Heu! Eu! Who 

nows?” he went on grumbling; “if 
the truth were told, we many of us have 
got as much credit at the bank as those 
who call themselves masters. There is 
Madame Baton — devil take me, I wish 
the horses were in her stable now —she 
has 10,000 francs of income, and more 
than that. Heu! Eu!... He does not 
understand one word — imbecile English- 
man.” . . . Poor old Pierre might be for- 
given a little ill-humour under the cir- 
cumstances. His was nota morbid na- 
ture. For him the storm only brought 
rheumatism. He did not aspire to any- 
thing beyond a good feed of corn for the 
horses, a glass of hot wine and a pipe 
for himself, and a supper off garlick-stew 
that Madame Baton was famous for con- 
cocting. For him the inner voice only 
said, Eat, smoke, drink, Peter Bonvin, 
and to-morrow when you die M. le Curé 
will see to the candles for the altar of the 
Virgin, and get you into Paradise, by his 
knowledge of prayers and the saints. 
Pierre was not without hope that there 
might be as good wine in Paradise as at 
Madame Baton’s. Why not? 

“Chateau Latouche,” says Pierre, as 
they shook and clattered under a drip- 
ping beech avenue that led to the village. 
“It is the house opposite the church,” 
and as he spoke in the darkness they 
seemed to pass between sudden walls 
and the swaying of trees at night. Was 
that booming the sea or the wind among 
the church bells? Chill mistful night- 
spirits seemed about, a stir, a scent of 
leaves and clematis —old Pierre began 
to swear once more by many R’s and S’s, 
he could not find his way one bit, and 
the wind was rising—again the church 
‘clock struck ten, and everything seemed 
asleep. The children were asleep in the 
little room out of mine, and a night-light 
burned dimly in the window. I could 
just see the two little yellow heads lying 
on the pillow, and the great black crucifix 
hanging to the wall. Everything was 
silent in the great overgrown garden ex- 
cept for the sudden gusts of wind and 
rain. A mouse ran across the room as I 
sat reading, the lamp spluttered, and sud- 
denly the surly bell in the courtyard 
began to ring. It startled us all. Frank 
was away. Albinia had gone to bed 
early. H., who was sitting talking to 
her by her bedside, came running into 
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mine, and found me on my way down- 
stairs. “Can it be the Major?” she said ; 
“is he come back ?” 

I said I would see, and as I got into 
the yard the bell rang again, and a sud- 
den fury of wind put out my lamp. 

Old Pierre’s voice sounded from with- 
out, growling and grumbling, and thena 
younger and pleasanter sound came on 
the wind. 

“Is this the Chateau Latouche; are 
we expected ?” 

Poor things! I was sorry to send 
them on their way through the storm for 
another half-mile along the road; but 
what could I do? It was impossible to 
take in old Pierre, to say nothing of the 
horses and the strangers. 

Now-a-days suppers scarcely exist ex- 
cept at the play in Alfred de Musset’s 
poems. Mademoiselle de Latouche had 
supped in her youth, and still more in 
her old age did she persistently cling to 
the good old custom. She was never 
hungry at dinner-time, she said, and the 
evenings seemed long at the Castle, and 
Mathilde liked supping cosily by the fire 
in the little dining-room. Sometimes M. 
le Curé de Joyeux would join the ladies 
on these occasions; sometimes M. le 
Curé de St. Dives (St. Dives was another 
little fishing village on the coast, of 
which the road ran past the gates of the 
pretty old Castle). How pretty it looked 
when the grove of chestnut trees rustled, 
and the moon dropped behind the pointed 
roofs and the towerets, with their Nor- 
mandy caps ; and the lights were shining 
from one window and another—from 
Mademoiselle’s dressing-room, from the 
great hall and the little saloon, in Léo- 
nie’s tower over the door-way, in Ma- 
thilde’s modest garret ! 

He was looking for the entrance when 
a sudden flash of lightning illuminated 
the whole front of the old house — out of 
blackness shone a fairy palace. The 
window-panes, the gilt gateway, the very 
nails on the front door, wet with rain, 
shone like jewels and enamel; the roses 
and creepers clustering from the balcon 
overhead bloomed into sudden life. Each 
tiny star and flower was fragrant and 
dropping a diamond drop. Hugh’s hand 
was wet with flowery dew as he let go the 
iron bell. The flash was gone, and every- 
thing was dark again. 

He did not, however, have long to wait. 
The doors were opened by some string 
or pulley from within, and old Pierre 


‘made a sign implying that he was to 


enter. The Castle was a curious mixture 
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of various tastes and fancies that had 
crossed the minds of its different inhabi- 
tants. The hall was large and empty; a 
Louis Quinze interior, with old-fashioned 
chairs and shining boards; a great fire 
burnt at one end, in a tall chimney-piece ; 
a great clock ticked upon a bracket of 
which the hands pointed to ten; the 
family arms were fixed at intervals along 
the walls. These consisted of hands 
with “ Tenir,” the motto of the Latouches, 
and each held a light. Hugh was rather 
bewildered by this sudden blaze, and if 
old Pierre had not given him a push 
from behind, might have hesitated to 
cross the threshold. There was not only 
light to dazzle, but a confusing sound of 
music coming from some inner room, and 
a very sweet and melancholy voice sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of a piano, 
singing to rocking measure: it went 
running on in his head for many days 
after : — 


Mais de vous en souvenir 
Prendrez vous la peine, 
Mais de vous en souvenir 
Et d’y revenir 


A minor chord, and a melodious little 
flourish. 


A Saint Blaize 4 la Zuecca 
Dans les prés fleuris cueillir la verveine. 


A door opened, the voice ceased sing- 
ing, an old man-servant came out with a 
white respectful head, followed by a little 
woman in a grey dress, carrying a lamp. 
She seemed to pat or drift across the 
floor, so lightly made and pale and slim 
was she. Was it possible that this could 
have been the songstress? She spoke 
in a little flute-like voice that was scarce- 
ly above a whisper. Old Peter undertook 
to be master of the ceremonies. 

“He does not understand one word of 
French,” he said, pointing to Hugh. 
“Madame expects him. Itis all right. 
I am going to put the horses in the sta- 

le.” 


The little grey lady evidently expected 


her guest. She bowed, whispered a few 
words to the man-servant, and gave him 
the lamp, and the ola man beckoned to 
the young traveller and led the way 
across the black and white marble pave- 
ment of the hall toa side door opening 
into a great drawing-room, brilliantly 
lighted, decorated with panelling, hung 
with white and brown damask. Every- 
where stood lovely old china, and ticking 
clocks (Madame rf Latouche had a fancy 
for clocks), but there was no one to wind 
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them up; their hands pointed to every 
possible hour and in every direction. 
The place seemed enchanted to Hugh 
after his long dark journey, dazzling and 
unexpected. The piano was open, but 
the musician was gone; a pair of gloves 
lay upon the floor by a little table, upon 
which stood, along with some slight re- 
fection of finger-biscuits, a scarcely 
touched glass of wine. Hugh, who was 
hungry after his long expedition, cast a 
glance at this little table; but his guide 
beckoned him on, and presently led him 
through a small boudoir into a bedroom 
on the ground floor, opening into a com- 
fortable set of rooms, in one of which his 
luggage was displayed, and from whence 
the grey lady suddenly issued, bowing in 
her list slippers. She had been to see 
that all was in order —the last match in 
the matchbox ; the pink soap and water 
in the cruet-like washstand ; the eider- 
—_ floating on the natty little chintz 
ed. 

It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more unlike the steady four-post 
respectability of Hugh Gourlay’s own 
home than this little chintzified nest 
which had been prepared for him,.with a 
small sofa to recline upon, a blue glass 
inkstand, a little cup of holy water over 
the bed, the glazed and painted portraits of 
one or two amiable-looking young saints, 
the sugar and water apparatus on the 
smart walnut drawers, and a neat little 
square mat for his feet. Hugh imagined 
his brothers’ expression at seeing him 
thus installed, but no Bathurst was there 
with sarcastic jeers, nor Ben with ill-sup- 
pressed fits of laughter. 

“T hope you will find all you want,” 
murmured the lady. “The supper will 
be ready immediately, if you will take the 
trouble to come down.” 

As she spoke, a girl in a Normandy 
cap came in with a jug of hot water; the 
old servant rolled up a comfortable arm- 
chair ; a second man, who had come in, 
rapidly unpacked Hugh’s portmanteau. 

“Has Monsieur got everything?” 
asked the girl in a loud shrill voice. The 
lady put her fingers to her lips: “ Hush, 
Madame sleeps !” she said. 

Hugh could understand just so much, 
The servants now seemed to creep about 
with redoubled care. The house was 
perfectly still, with a faint aromatic per- 
fume that Hugh associated with it ever 
after, but not without confusion. 

Hugh was not many minutes dressin 


‘and drying his wet hair and hands, an 


he was only just ready when some one 
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came tapping at the door, and a hungry 
man with a less knowledge of the lan- 
guage might have understood the mean- 
ing of the word souper, which some one 
uttered in the same whisper as the others. 

Hugh’s agreeable speculations as to 
his company were disappointed. Nobody 
supped except himself. There were two 
places laid, but the little grey woman 
came in and motioned to the young man 
to begin, and Hugh sat down toa solitary 
meal, . The grey woman was in and out 
of the room attending to his wants with 
the greatest kindness and assiduity, but 
whenever he had attempted to speak, she 
smilingly placed a finger on her lips and 
pointed to the adjoining room. What 
she meant he could not conceive; but 
meanwhile he went on with his meal, and 
did ample justice to the excellent food 
that was set before him in white soupzdres, 
mariniéres, and fruit-dishes and _ hot 
plates. all of foreign and unusual shape. 
An omelette came in leaping in the dish ; 
there was even a slice of melon, and some 
champagne in a_ long-necked bottle. 
Hugh finished off one dish after another, 
not a little surprised and amused by his 
adventure, and looking often to the door 
in hopes of seeing it opea. When he 
had quite done, the little housekeeper 
came creeping in once more in her list 


slippers, carrying a little tray with coffee 
and with liqueurs. Then she crossed and 
softly opened the door into the adjoining 
room, and the mystery was_ explained. 
Hugh saw a large and_ well-furnished 
drawing-room. A lamp burnt dimly in 
one corner, casting its circling green light 


all round about. The rays fell upon pol- 
ished floors and furniture of ancient date. 
-There were bookcases and cabinets, 
brass locks and shadows ; an old looking- 
glass repeating the scene; an ancient 
bureau, open and heaped with paper, 
- against the wall. The windows were 
still closed and safely barred against the 
storm. On one side of the table stood a 
great arm-chair, and in the chair reclined 
a sleeping figure. The housekeeper crept 
with a noiseless tread across the room; 
behind the nodding head she gently placed 
a pillow, and then returned’ as swiftly as 
she had entered. But Hugh had time to 
see his hostess. The light fell full upon 
Mademoiselle de  Latouche’s _ profile. 
Even in her sleep she seemed to hold her 
own and to reign from her slumbers. 
When Hugh turned round he found 
that he was no longer alone. A young 
lady, dressed in white, had come in by 
another door —a beautiful person — who 
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advanced part of the way towards him 
with an undulating movement, and then 
stopped short, looking back towards the 
door. Hugh thought at first that she was 
going to run away. 

“ Are you there, Mathilde ?” she-said ; 
4nd then the little grey woman stepped 
forward from tebied aud said something 
in French, and once more the lady 
turned towards her guest. 

“My aunt has taken her sleeping 
draught,” said the lady, in a natural voice. 
“We need not be afraid of awakening 
her.” Then, turning to Hugh, “You 
must be fatigued after voyaging all day,” 
she said ; “you must repose and refresh 
yourself. Will you not sit?” 

Hugh had started respectfully to his 
feet. Could this be the real lady of the 
house after all? Was this beautiful 
young creature Madame de Latouche? 
She was a very young lady, although her 
costume was scarcely suitable to a girl, 
for the dress was of some sort of white 
stuff, trimmed with swan-down; her 
beautiful little head was set softly into a 
thick lace ruffle; she had an innocent 
round face with two wondering and ten- 
der eyes. Her soft brown hair was 
smoothly parted in a Madonna line. She 
came forward very gently, hesitating, 
with soft footsteps and burning cheeks. 
When she spoke to Hugh her voice 
seemed to vibrate with a peculiar tone; 
but then, she was speaking English, and 
carefully considering her words; when 
she turned to Mathilde and to French 
again, the plaintive voice struck into 
another key. 

She did the honours very prettily, with 
a gentle hesitation and swift precision. 
Coffee was now served. There was not 
much talk, but a clinket of cups and sil- 
ver spoons, and somehow, when all was 
over, Hugh seemed to have made his 
hostess’s acquaintance. He had been 
rather afraid of her at first, and had 
scarcely known what to say; but she 
once asked him to give her some milk, 
and then suddenly looked up with eyes 
that innocently asked for confidence ; and 
he began to feel as if he knew her some- 
how upon the strength of that one en- 
quiring glance. The hands of the clock 
were now pointing to eleven, and the old 
0 ae to clear away the belated little 
meal. 

“ Good-night,” said the lady, in her 
pretty English. “I hope my aunt will 
be well enough to receive you in the 
morning; I am sorry that I shall have to 
leave home for the day.” 
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“Oh, Mademoiselle!” remonstrated 
the companion. 

The young lady gave her a little pat on 
the cheek. “Will you be quiet, Ma- 
thilde ?” she said. 

Hugh held out his hand, English 
fashion. She half put hers out — then 

ulled it back again ; and, as she did so, 

e saw that a gold bracelet was fastened 
to her arm, to which hung a tiny gold 
locket with a picture. 

The lady had told Hugh her name be- 
fore they parted; she was Blanche de 
Latouche, she said ; her aunt was the real 
lady of the house. Hugh went to bed 
dreaming of his hostess. 


Vv. 


THE courtyard opened upon the high 
road, the high road led to the village, 
where everybody was up, and awake and 
excited. For hours past th: church bells 
had been jangling,and a gun had been 
going off at intervals. It woke up Hugh 
Gourlay at the same minute as M. le 
Maire, and old Mademoiselle de Latouche 
in her warm bed. Inthe Presbytery the 
children were jumping about in great ex- 
citement. It was pretty to see the little 
cluster in the courtyard —the babies in 
front, the little elder girls, in their broad 
hats, peeping at M. le Curé and his 
assistant, as they passed and re-passed 
through the gateway. H., who never can 
resist the children’s voices, was also 
there, with a lace veil over her head. 
Madame Valentin was discoursing to the 
tobacconist out of her bedroom window 
as usual. He had stepped into the court 
in his wooden shoes to borrow an um- 
brella. “Ah! you will all want um- 
brellas,” says Madame Valentin sagely. 
“ My son started an hour ago. He is not 
in the procession ; he goes to receive the 
Archbishop with the other gentlemen.” 

All this time a procession had been 
forming, rain and mud notwithstanding — 
talkative, excited. French people cer- 
tainly have a special art for holding um- 
brellas, tidily defying the elements ; their 
starch keeps stiff, their garments are dry, 
their spirits undamped, at times when an 
English temper would be drenched. 
Perhaps in the long run the English tem- 
per might best withstand the onslaught 
of adverse circumstances ; but certainly 
for brief adversities we have little pa- 
tience. The procession started at last, to 
the peal of bells, to the barking of dogs 
— windows opened, the church porch was 
crowded, people joining in from every 
doorway, late recruits following as fast 
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as they could go. The women wore clean 
white skirts and starched white caps with 
satin ribbons ; the men were dressed in 
their usual Sunday best — flagbearers 
had the additional glory of a green 
rosette. Monsieur le Curé and Monsieur 
le Vicaire were both there, encouraging 
and marshalling their troops. They had 
their breviaries under their arms, they 
wore their beautiful muslin stoles, their 
octagonal caps. The choristers were 
also in full dress, and the church beadle, 
in his long flapping gown, came away 
from the bell which he had been ringing 
uninterruptedly since four o’clock in the 
morning. 

A few cap-strings joined still hot from 
the ironing-board where Madame Wachtel 
had been standing uninterruptedly labour- 
ing for twenty-four hours. Poor woman 
she now sank down exhausted. She had 
counted upon going herself ; there was 
her own jupe all ready, but she was too 
tired to move —tired! she was broken, 
there was no other word. Ah! there 
goes Mademoiselle de Latouche; is it 
possible that she walks on foot when she 
might drive in her aunt’s carriage ? 

Hugh, who had dressed and come out 
to see what was going on, now appeared 
in the market-place. He had seen 
Blanche pass his window, which was just 
about four feet from the ground, and on a 
level with people’s heads. Mathilde, of 
the night before, was following with a 
water-proof, and expostulating as she 
went. “You will catch cold,’ he heard 
her say ; “ your aunt —the carriage ——” 
and then Blanche’s sweet shrill “Do you 
suppose that in the convent?” ... and 
so they passed on. 

The whole thing seemed to Hugh like 
some sort of fantastic continuation of his 
dreams. Still more so when he found 
-himself, an hour later, steadily plodding 
in the wake of the retreating procession 
that was rapidly disappearing beyond the 
horizon of the sloping field. He had re- 
mained a little behind, talking to H., with 
whom he had stiffly claimed acquaintance 
as she stood in the gateway, on the 
strength of the night before; and, as 
usually happened in such cases, in return 
for his stiff excuse, she had charmed him 
by her kind manner and sweetness of 
a That pale and tremulous H. 

as a gentle genius quite her own. It is 


not only sympathy, not only kind-heart- 
edness, it is a peculiar instinct (springing 
in truth from a kind heart and a quic 
and a delicate intellect), which teaches 





her to understand the silent language of 
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the people she meets, as we'l as their 
spoken words. Some persons can play 
the piano ; others, with a look, can tune a 
far nobler instrument. I often envy H. 
her gift, dearly as she pays for it. We 
can most of us sympathize, but to under- 
stand is a subtler quality. Unselfish 
sympathy, that forgets itself and does not 
obtrude, is the sweetest and rarest of all. 
Sometimes as she comes in, in her black 
dress and mourning garb, I look into H.’s 
pale face, with its sweet pensive lines; 
old and worn as it is, it seems to me 
fairer. than many a young and brilliant 
beauty; its sudden smile is more tender 
and radiant. Some bright tempers are a 
little oblivious, carried away by their own 
excitement; H. is not so; she is hopeful 
and quietly pleased, because her heart is 
humble and full of love, and by her exam- 
ple she teaches us to practise this happi- 
ness of gentleness and faith, and to be- 
lieve in it, even though it may not always 
be for us. 

Hugh promised to come and see us 
again, and then walked off across the 
field in pursuit of the procession, that 
was now rapidly disappearing beyond the 
horizon. In order to save time he had 
tried another of his short cuts, and wan- 
dered into the boggy centre of a turnip- 
field, and was glad to scramble out of it 
into the pathway again. The land was 
monotonous enough, plains on every side, 
here and there a village crowding, white 
against the sky overhead mountains and 
valleys were tossing, and a storm was 
still impending, although the sun had 
come out bright for the present, and as 
it gleamed from the mountainous clouds 
above to the flat plains below, Hugh 
could see the little village, and the spire 
of the castle a couple of miles away. 

Sometimes some tune comes haunting 
one, one knows not why, and to-day a wildé 
_ Hungarian dance music, that Hugh had 
once heard by chance, seemed to him to 
be ringing in his mind, and echoing from 
across the plains, and from the distant 
line of breakers. Then some soft burst 
of wind would catch it up and carry it 
into the drifting clouds, and then a light 
would seem to break out suddenly and re- 
the tune in another key. People 

ave odd waking dreams at times. All 
this grey light and swiftness overhead, 
all this desolation under foot, over which 
the slippery lights were flickering; the 
sea-birds flying upon the wind; the ex- 
citement and strangeness of the scene, 
seemed best expressed by this tune that 
was haunting him, and which he associated 
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ever after with that morning’s chase. He 
caught the procession up at last, and as 
he did so the tune died away. One or 
two stragglers had already fallen out of 
the ranks. There was Madeleine Ma- 
thieu, the baker’s daughter, carefully hold- 
ing her white petticoats out of the mud, 
and naturally too much engrossed by this 
occupation to think of much else. Hugh 
soon descried Mademoiselle de Latouche 
struggling with the flapping tongue of 
the village flag, to which a piece of ribbon 
had been tied, and which it was her duty 
to hold. She was dressed in white, as 
were the others ; she wore a little white 
bonnet tied under her chin. 

“T fear you are tired, my child,” said 
M. le Curé, coming up. He was walking 
along the ranks and encouraging his 
starched flock. “ Madeleine, if you come 
here, Mademoiselle will be able to rest.” 

They had come out from the fields by 
this time into the highway, which was 
growing more and more crowded every 
minute. Mademoiselle de Latouche rec- 
ognized Hugh as she passed him, and 
nodded kindly; but she seemed tired, 
and there was no spirit in her greeting. 
The sight itself was amusing enough —a 
quaint scene of genuine country life. 
Here was a group of peasant-women, 
proudly striding os side of the sou- 
tane, the glory of the family. The broth- 
er, the Priest, walked with his thick shoes 
and flapping skirts, the proud old mother 
by his side in her old-fashioned Norman- 
dy cap and kerchief : the modernized sis- 
ters in cheap white satin quillings. Then 
some little children and some nuns went 
hurrying by to one of the convents in the 
town ; alittle farther, some recruits, who 
had been very tipsy the day before, were 
still parading in their ribbons ; and with 
it all came an eager cheerful hum and 
chatter of voices, to which every mo- 
ment brought additional notes ; through 
every gate of the little town to which the 
procession was bound, the people were 
pouring. 

The choir of Joyeux rang shrill and 
loud, the rain had ceased, the hedgerows 
and willow-trees were fresh in the nar- 
row field ways, the feet of the many pil- 
grims had worn a streaming track as they 
passed, plodding peacefully through the 
nineteenth century to worship ‘at the 
shrine of three hundred years before. 
There goes Femme Roulet, the farmer’s 
wife, in her great-grandmother’s ear- 
rings; there goes a priest from the sem- 
inary, who was born twenty years ago, 
perhaps, but who is living with St. Ben- 
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edict and others, the life of their day. 
The way is long, the path is wet and slip- 
pery. Poor little Blanche had stumbled 
many a time before she finished her long 
three miles; she was unused to such 
fatigue, and could scarcely drag her tired 
feet along; the crowd bewildered her ; 
she clung to her ribbon, and tried to think 
of the hymn that the country girls were 
singing as they marched along. This 
was what she had hoped, to find herself 
one of a goodly company pressing on- 
ward to the true burning shrine of reli- 
gion; but she was tired; her spirits 
flagged; her attention wandered from 
the words of the psalm; she found her- 
self mechanically counting the jerks of 
the flagstaff as it crossed and recrossed 
the priest’s little black velvet cap. Sud- 
denly, as she clung in her dismay to the 
green ribbon of the flag, the great prop 
and mainmast itself seemed to give way 
—there was a shriek. Something had 
struck her shoulder... . 

Barriers had been put up round about 
the chapel, but just outside the barriers 
Hugh thought things looked a little un- 
comfortable. It was all good-natured 
enough, and the people were only push- 
ing in fun; but with so many girls and 
children in the crowd, it was certainly 
dangerous fun. There was a sudden cry 
that the bishop’s carriage was at hand, a 
sudden heave, and somehow, before any 
one knew why, a wave passed through 
the crowd, some women screamed, a little 
pale and fainting figure almost fell into 
Hugh’s arms. Madeleine, the banner- 
bearer, slipped and fell: Louise the 
washerwoman sprawled over her. There 
might have been a serious accident if M. 
le Curé, who was a strong man, and 
Hugh, who was active and ready, had 
not sprung forward together and made a 
sort of rampart against the surging 
crowd. 


ing, or for Louise, who was loudly be- 
wailing herself — but he still held up the 
almost senseless little lady of the castle ; 
it had been his fate to rescue her; and 





Hugh would not have been; feared that he had neglected his duties 
greatly concerned for Madeleine, who}|as a guest; but in truth he had been so 
was well able to bear any amount of push-; well amused, that he had forgotten all 
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Then she heard Hugh asking if she 
felt better, and found that she was safe 
and once more able to breathe; and in 
one moment she was herself again, shak- 
ing out her crumpled lace and smoothing 
her dress. 

“You will have to go home now,” 
said Hugh, in a tone of some satisfaction. 
“ What induced you to come to sucha 
place, mademoiselle? It is all very well 
for those peasant women, but for 
you-——” The innocent eyes looked 
up. 
“For me? Why should I not do as 
they do?” said Blanche, turning pale 
again at the very thought. “Oh, how 
wetIam! Is it not disagreeable to be 
wetted? Is that a carriage? Perhaps. 
— Ah! here is Monsieur le Curé.” 

Monsieur le Curé emerged with Made- 
leine, who was all over mud, and anxious 
to return to aclothes-brush. Hugh had 
hoped to be allowed to escort his hostess 
back to the castle; but this was not ac- 
cording to French etiquette. 

“T shall not thank you,” said Blanche, 
as she took leave of Hugh. “ You saved 
my life, but it was scarcely worth the 
trouble. Remember that my aunt dines 
at six.” 

A little carriage happened to be pass- 
ing (it had been setting down some farm- 
ers from Vitry, a couple of miles off), and 
into the carriage Mademoiselle de La- 
touche and Madeleine were assisted, and 
they drove off together, mutually condol- 
ing, two white women under the green 
avenue. M. le Curé hurried after his 
flock ; Hugh (who had had no breakfast), 
made his way into the town ; all sorts of 
refreshments were being prepared for the 
use of the pilgrims. Such pious excur- 
sions should give good appetite. 

Hugh felt somewhat remiss as he 
walked home to dinner that evening. He 


about the unseen lady, who might proba- 
bly be expecting him. 

A sort of Scriptural gleam was upon 
the sea, in the air, upon the little village 


he was relieved when the pressure sub-| lying on the sea-shore; a sort of Bethle- 


sided, and he found himself in a 
corner of the great place outside the 
barrier. 

Blanche revived in a minute, smoothed 
her hair out of her eyes, and sat on a 
step trembling a little and silent, and 
biting her lips. She did not even say 
“Thank you;” that wild sea of heads 
and struggling arms was still about her. 





quiet | hem-like star was peering from the eddy- 


ing heights; two women were standing 
by a well not far from the castle garden 
talking together as they pulled the iron 
handle of the crank. They were still in 
their white dresses and white frilled 
caps. “It has been the day of Heaven,” 
said one to the other. “ We crossed the 
field singing in choir. Mademoiselle 
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Blanche led the hymn. What a pity that 
she was so frightened in the crowd! It 
was nothing coming back. M.le Curé 
found the dryest, nicest way. Look, I 
am not weary, and yet I have been on my 
feet since three o’clock this morning. 
Ah! our Curé is a good man. _I would 
not exchange for him of St. Rambert, 
though he drove in the Bishop’s carriage.” 
“ Well, make haste,” said the other in 
a low, satisfied voice. “Here is the 
storm again.” And, as she spoke once 
more, the clouds seemed to gather swiftly 
from every quarter, from the sea, from 
the plains, heaping dark clouds. The 
summer storm burst over the village, 
where there was a great frying and clat- 
ter; all the bathers were enjoying their 
evening meal at open doors and win- 
dows; with kitchens in full play, with 
= talking and discussion. Some had 
rought their tables out into the street 
itself, for the heat was excessive, and the 
lodgings for the most part close and 
overcrowded. There was a general shriek 
and flight: children scampered ; careful 
ménageres remained to clear the board ; 
a great peal of thunder shook the air, 
and a swift whirlwind came eddying up 
with fierce dust and furious onslaught. 
The storm did not last very long, and 
when it was over the sky cleared as sud- 
denly as it had overclouded; the cloud- 
banks sank away, and the sunset, which 
had been tranquilly going on through all 
the clatter and excitement, came once 
more blazing gorgeously through the 
broken clouds and flooding the evening 
world. The drops of rain on the clema- 
tis that overhung the garden door re- 
flected this splendid light; every stone 
.was radiant. The very clapper sounded 
sweet and most musical in the clear and 
fragrant calm that followed the crash of 
angry clouds and storm. If the very 
- wall was beautiful, the garden too was 
transfigured as Hugh walked in, admitted 
by Denise with her apron over her head. 
“Here you are! What. a storm!” 
says she; “were you caught in it? 
Mademoiselle has told us how you saved 
her. We have been frightened. Made- 
moiselle our mistress has had a nervous 
attack. That poor Casimir had to go out 
in all the rain for the doctor. Ah, we 
poor servants! we are the same as our 
masters. Thunder disagrees with me 
just as much as with our mistress. See 
how I tremble. And as for little Marie, 
the kitchenmaid, she is in the back cup- 
board. She won’t come out.” 
Hugh might have shown more sympa- 
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thy if he could have spoken more French ; 
with some satisfaction he gathered, how- 
ever, that he had not been missed. He 
nodded, and Denise took it for granted 
he agreed in all she said. The prince in 
the fairy tale is conducted from chamber 
to chamber through jewelled and incan- 
descent halls; my prince was only led 
under the vine trellis. But what jew- 
elled galleries could be more beautiful 
than these green and garlanded loggias, 
through which the burning evening gar- 
den was shining in clear, invigorating 
life? As he came from under the vines, 
he saw a common monthly rose-tree, from 
every thorn of which a rainbow seemed 
to break and flash as. Denise swept by 
with her heavy cloth skirt. There was 
one rose of which the colours seemed to 
glow beyond light, deeper and dearer, 
and more splendid than any words. The 
flower burnt on, and Hugh stopped in 
admiration ; Denise, however, pointed to 
the stable clock. 

“ Make haste,” she said, “dinner will 
be ready ;” and the young man under- 
stood that he was to lose notime. Denise 
hurried on quickly to her kitchen, past 
rose perfume and sweet verbena and ge- 
ranium leaves. Mademoiselle, however, 
did not come down to dinner, and Blanche 
again did the honours. 


VI. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LATOUCHE was re- 
ported still indisposed next day. Only 
Mathilde and Blanche were there when 
Hugh, who had risen early, walked into 
the breakfast-room from the garden. He 
had been down to the village, bathed, 
reconnoitred the place. 

Early as it was, all the bathers were 
already out on the sands; and a strange 
and motley crowd assembled. Roman 
figures standing draped, enjoying the 
horizon, reading the paper, and contem- 
plating the sea before casting their long 
white togas aside and venturing into the 
water. Ladies in sandalled feet, closely 
garbed in woollen stuffs, banded and 
filleted like any Tullias and Cornelias 
out of a gallery of statues; little noisy 
boys and girls playing on the shore or 
capering down from the bathing boxes, 
our own children piling their castle. It 
is all present as I write, the heave of the 
crisp horizon, the flash of brine, the faint 
sparkle of distant promontories. People 
talk of being misunderstood; surely 
there are moments when every grain of 
sand, every gleam of light, seems to re- 
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spond to the uttermost need of one’s 
being, and to complete and to satisfy. 

The cheerfulness and clatter of it all 
first struck our friend Hugh; and, for 
the first time, he understood that be- 
sides one’s life and one’s habits there is 
such a thing as the state of mind in 
which people and their neighbours habit- 
ually live. It is quite independent of 
circumstances, and represents the meas- 
ure from which they start. Whether one 
state of mind is more desirable than an- 
other was not the question he asked him- 
self. He had been used to look with 
something like scorn upon anything that 
was good-humoured and temporary: a 
stern realization of the terrors of life, and 
a heavy plod along its pitfalls, had al- 
ways seemed to him the most reasonable 
aspect to contemplate. It had been his 
mother’s and his father’s, it was his 
brothers’. 

Under all these cheerful influences he 
came back to the chateau whistling, with 
his hands in his pockets, and prepared to 
eat, drink coffee, and transact business ; 
he passed old Pierre with clean straw in 
his sabots, cracking a cheerful morning 
whip. 

The breakfast was set out on the oil- 
skin table-cover, a dish of piled-up fruit 
in the centre, bowls of coffee, and a loaf 
three feet long, from which Mathilde was 
cutting liberal hunches. Blanche was 
breakfasting in the sunshine ; she was 
sitting just where the light fell upon the 
oak parquet, she was still dressed in 
white, demurely sipping her bowl of milk. 
She looked a little pale, even younger 
than the night belore. 

“Here is the English gentleman!” 
said Mathilde, looking up, and she opened 
the window to let their visitor in. As 
she did so, all the morning aureole, birds’ 
songs, light, fresh, and renovating, rushed 
in. Mathilde shivered, but enjoyed ; and, 
being cold, went off to get a shawl for 
Blanche, while the young lady answered 
Hugh’s inquiries. 

“Here is your aunt’s little fur tippet 
for you, my child,” said the kind creature, 
coming back with some swandown. 

“ Thank you, Mathilde,” said Blanche ; 
“ Mr. Gourlay will not believe that I am 
no longer frightened; but give us some- 
thing more to eat quickly, for this is a 
fast-day, and Iam hungry. I should like 
some more cream.” 

Mademoiselle Mathilde hurried off, 
enchanted. Fast-day or feast-day, she 
never ate anything herself, but her pleas- 
ure was to provide for others ; and this lit- 
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tle Blanche was very near her heart. Who 
could help loving her? a soft, little wilful 
creature, with sudden spirits flaming up, 
silent deep suppressions, all followin 
one another so rapidly that it was hand 
to say which of all these sunshines and 
tempests was Blanche herself. 

Then the little grey woman took some 
crumbs from the table and scattered 
them over the garden path that crossed 
the window. A sparrow immediately ap- 
peared ready to grapple with an enormous 
block of bread. 

“Are you fond of birds?” said 
Blanche ; “I am,” watching Hugh as he 
went on with his breakfast. “There are 
thrushes in the garden of the convent 
where I was brought up at, and a night- 
ingale sings in June. I watch him under 
the tree. It is so pretty; One night we 
tried to steal out to listen to it, but the 
good mother punished us all next day.” 

“How glad you must be to be at 
home!” said Hugh, who had finished his 
coffee. “Now you will be able to listen 
to nightingales as long as you like.” 

Blanche did not answer: she crim- 
soned up and then became very pale; 
even her pretty red lips seemed to turn 
white fora moment. “ Don’t you know,” 
she began, then faltered. She was always 
gentle, and generally deliberate in her 
movements, but on this occasion some 
sudden impulse made her start from her 
chair, spring swiftly to the window and 
out into the garden ; the birds in front of 
the window flew away frightened. 

Mathilde started; Blanche had van- 
ished. Hugh Gourlay was a little puz- 
zled ; he looked at his companion, won- 
dering what he had said amiss. The 
diligent little woman was still clearing 
away the breakfast, and brushing the 
crumbs off the oilskin cover of the table. 
She seemed to avoid his glance.’ When 
Hugh got up and walked into the garden, 
he saw Blanche, in her swandown tip- 
pet, sitting in the sunshine as quietly as 
if nothing had happened. 

Benches alternated with orange trees 
along the terrace, and Blanche had 
chosen the sunniest. She sat quite still 
with her hands linked into her sleeves, in 
the way she had learnt from the nuns. 
She was looking intently at the swaying 
branch of a tree, from which some lilac 
dropping westerias were hanging. Her 
shadow never stirred upon the gravel 
walk. Beyond the terrace, in the great 
meadow, the cows were standing in their 
sombre coats; beyond the cows, the old 
iron gates were closed against the world 
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—“jaunting by the highway.” It all 
looked secure and peaceful enough. As 
Hugh came up, the young Chatelaine 
moved ever so little and made a place for 
him on the bench beside her. 

“ Tell me,” she said, suddenly, “why 
did you come here ?” 

“T came on business,” said Hugh. 

“ What business ?” said Blanche, still 
looking at the westeria branch, where a 
little sparrow was swinging and swaying 
to a tune in his own brain. 

“ ] have to find a particular sort of ma- 
chine,” said Hugh, “for which your father 
has left a model, I understand, and I have 
to find a poodle for my father. He thinks 
that is most important of all, but Iam 
very anxious to get the machine.” 

“ A machine ! a poodle!” said Blanche, 
looking at him with her wise yet innocent 
eyes. “Have you come all this way for 
a poodle? I think I can help you ; there 
is a poor woman in the village who has 
one todispose of. His name is Bismarck. 
He is avery big dog: I will have him 
brought here for you. I cannot think 
how any one can like dogs. We cannot 
endure dogs in this house. There are 


none at the Convent; that is something 
gained.” 

Then he began telling her one dog 
story after another ; he spoke of colleys 


and terriers and sheep dogs, warming to 
his subject as he went on; he brought a 
whole new world into his talk —a world 
of moors and of liberty, of adventure, a 
world of nature. 

Never in the course of her short exist- 
ence had little Blanche heard any one 
speak in such a voice as this or heard 
_ such a hymn to natural things. She had 
heard of miracles, of ecstasies, of pre- 
serves and embroidery ; she had heard of 
pictures, of incense, of self-infliction and 
devotion ; but of winds and life and lib- 
erty and labour, free, enduring — she had 
never heard any one speak in this way 
before. She tried to realize Hugh’s 
stories as they followed ; listening with 
averted eyes. Once she raised them with 
a look that made him almost cease to 
speak, it was so constraining in its veiled 
appeal. “Don’t tell me any more,” it 
seemed to say. 

“T shall never hear such things again,” 
she said at last, in her slow English. “I 
shall soon be gone from here, I think, 
but I shall remember it all.” Then she 
sighed and moved uneasily, and then 
folded her hands once more, but he could 
see her little tender fingers oe 

“ Are you going to a pretty part of the 
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country?” asked young Gourlay, in his 
most matter-of-fact tones. 

Hugh scouted emotion and avoided it 
as Blanche avoided poodles, and his tone 
at once froze her confidence. 

“It is pretty enough,” she said, dryly, 
“but that will make little difference to 
me. The place Iam goingtois...”— 
she stopped — “ would not interest you,” 
she said. 

“One can never tell,” said Hugh, 
“what will interest another person, any 
more than one can tell what may be about 
to happen to oneself.” 

“1 know very well what is before me,” 
said Mademoiselle de Latouche; and 
Hugh vaguely smiled and surmised. 

“T could tell you every day of all my 
life to come as fone as I live if I chose,” 
continued the girl, with a sad quiver in 
her slow voice; “when you go back to 
your moors, to your dogs, to your free life, 
I shall be in my convent, at peace and 
safe from the world and its temptations.” 
She raised her wistful, magnetic eyes, as 
she spoke, with some wild yet mystical 
look in them that Hugh never forgot 
again. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked, in a 
different tone. 

“Tam going to enter the Convent of 
the Sisters of the Holy Pilgrims,” said 
little Blanche, in a low voice. Then she 
said no more, but sat smoothing the fluff 
upon her tippet, mechanically stroking it 
down with her little fingers. 

The bewildered Englishman remained 
on the bench beside her — watching her 
in surprise and painful interest. He be- 
gan presently to question. Contrary to 
her wont, she answered all his questions 
with the greatest readiness and simpli- 
city. Yes, it was of her own free-will 
she was going in. Her aunt wished it, 
and so did M. le Curé, and her father 
wished it, so they said; and what else 
could she do? Once she had thought of 
marrying a young man her father had ap- 
proved, but he died: she had only seen 
him twice, but she always wore his por- 
trait, and she pointed to the locket on her 
arm. He was something like —she 
stopped again and went on to speak of 
the convent. She loved the sisters ; they 
were kinder than anybody else except 
poor Mathilde. 

“And it is a beautiful life,” said the 
little thing seriously, “to pray, to sing in 
the chapel, to be good and loved by all 
the saints, and to spend one’s life for the 
good of others, praying for them. Per- 
haps,” she said, clasping her hands 
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thoughtfully, “some other girl will profit 
by my prayers and find happiness — my 
happiness.” 

Hugh was too much shocked and 
frightened to know what to say at the 
moment, and before he could make up 
his mind Mathilde came flying out upon 
the terrace. Mademoiselle desired to see 
him, she said; would he please come at 
once ?—she did not like waiting. The 
Curé de St. Rambert was expected, and 
she was already vexed by his delay. 

M. le Curé de St. Rambert took a spe- 
cial interest in the fate of little Blanche. 
The little thing would probably inherit 
her aunt’s fortune as well as her father’s 
possessions : let them beware of schem- 
ing fortune-hunters, ready to devour the 
poor innocent; let them accept with a 
good heart the safe protection that the 
Church extends to those holy women who 
are filled with noble aspirations, and turn 
to her for safety and refuge. Blanche 
had been sent to the convent, by his ad- 
vice, for her education. She seemed to 


have a vocation; let them beware how 
they discouraged it ! 
bert’s advice. 

The Curé de St. Joyeux had nearly 
been denied the house in disgrace for 
having shown so little sympathy when 


This was St. Ram- 


his advice was asked _ concerning 
Blanche’s future. ‘ Marry her, Madame,” 
he had been churlish enough to say; 
“find some good young fellow to make a 
home for her. Hers does not seem to 
me a character matured for a cloister life. 
She has movements, sublime movements 
of piety and fervour; but that is a mere 
passing phase in her young soul. Some 
people are thus constituted, and I do not 
say that they are by any means the worst. 
Now, there is M. le Vicaire, if you ask 
me ; he seems eminently cut out for reli- 
gious life. He is now arranging the de- 
tails of another procession next Thurs- 
day: it will be most striking.” 
Mademoiselle de Latouche must have 
been in a capricious mood that day. Ma- 
thilde led Hugh into a sort of ante-room, 
where she begged him to wait while she 
went in and announced him. The time 
seemed a little long, and the young man 
walked to the window and looked out. 
It was a window which opened on one of 
the twisted balconies, and from whence 
he could see the garden, and the terrace, 
and the orange trees all mapped out be- 
fore him; and as he looked he saw that 
M. le Curé de St. Rambert had come up 
and sat down on the bench where he had 
been sitting. Little Blanche was still 
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there, listening with averted face to the 
Curé, who was speaking with unction 
and much action of the hands. Then 
she suddenly started away, and set off 
running along the orange trees, and the 
Curé crossed towards the house. Ma- 
thilde also came out of an adjoining room, 
looking somewhat confused. 

“Well!” said Hugh. 

Mathilde shook her head. Mademoi- 
selle had changed her mind; she could’° 
not receive him that morning. 

It afterwards occurred to Hugh that 
this had been a little ruse of the house- 
keeper’s to get him out of the way before 
the priest’s arrival. Mathilde hurried him 
down bya different staircase to that by 
which she had brought him. 


VII. 


UnrTI he had heard her story, Blanche 
had seemed to Hugh just a young lady 
like any other ; now, when he looked out 
into this flower-garden all a-bloom, and 
watched the little thing’s play and bright 
antics, and heard her sweet voice, some 
other chord was struck, and there seemed 
a strange meaning to it all. After that 
first explanation, little Blanche seemed to 
trouble herself no more about her fate ; 
but what curious things meanings are! 
This future was like a shadow creeping 
over a summer day, so Hugh thought; 
like the melancholy reverberation of a 
voice calling gayly across an empty court. 
The more often Blanche’s laugh sounded, 
the more sadly this echo seemed to 
sound.... 

How quickly people get used to the 
things that they like! Habits of tranquil 
intimacy are, perhaps, the most insidious 
of all. They seem so easy, so harmlessly 
absorbing, why should they not continue 
forever? Great events, wonderful suc- 
cesses, deserving triumphs, those may be 
for others, but for ourselves we ask but 
little: the peaceful satisfaction, the per- 
son you expect, the hour you love best 
returning again and again. One is told 
of the vanity of human wishes, but peo- 
ple do not surely apply so grand a name 
to anything so unimportant as the open- 
ing of a door, the quiet daily entrance of 
one person or another. ... 

These two young people were thrown 
into a strange companionship. Made- 
moiselle de Latouche for once was really 
ill, and too much absorbed in her symp- 
toms to trouble herself about what was 
going on in the house. From what H. 
had said, she had taken it for granted 
that Mr. Gourlay was an old manufacturer. 
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Mathilde innocently answered all Made- 
moiselle’s questions. He was quiet, gave 
no trouble, was out most of the day; this 
was all the account she gave. He was 
anxious to go as soon as he had been al- 
lowed to see the machine. 

But Mademoiselle was firm. No, not 
until she had seen him and made her 
bargain would she consent to let Hugh go 
. or carry off the model. Mathilde had 
the key ; let her keep it for the present. 

The days went by so peacefully that 
there was nothing to dwell upon. They 
used to spend long hours on the terrace, 
nothing happening except that the cows 
came crossing the field, or the shadow of 
the sun-dial travelled across the disc. 
One night Blanche persuaded Mathilde 
to come down to the beach. They 
walked down the great avenue, of which 
the trees looked so tall in the moonlight. 
As they refched the gate that led to the 
road, the two priests were passing along 
on their way from the clurch; _ their 
buckles gleamed in the moonlight. It 
was a lovely, vast night; that strange 
harmony which is not sound, which is not 
silence, was vibrating everywhere. The 


moon was slowly winning a silver vic- 
tory, and conquering realm after realm 
of sand, and down, and sea; now the 
church spire itself is won, the marble 


step in the open door, through which you 
see the dim lamp burning at the altar- 
rail. There within all is still, mysteri- 
ous, and voiceless ; but without, how the 
sky flashes — what dimmed glory of star- 
light seems waiting for a signal to burst 
intolife! H.was sitting among shadows ; 
the husband and wife were walking 
. slowly along the trellis wall; sometimes 
a star rose above its leafy line, some- 
times a veil seemed to fall gently upon 
all this mystery. I saw the trio from the 
castle from my window as they passed 
on their way to the beach. 

The sea lay quite still in the moonlight, 
and only streaked by some long black 
lines that came rolling in strangely, with 
a dull monotony of calm and sound. 
Hugh had once heard an oratorio given 
in the town-hall at York, and the night 
brought it back to his mind. He had 
forgotten the music, but he could re- 
memder the impression that it made, the 
sense of distance, the harmonious con- 
cords breaking through the modulation 
of vaguer notes. Here was the oratorio 
again. “It frightens me,” said Blanche ; 
“but how beautiful it is!” High over- 
head rode the pale moon, a pervading 
melancholy falling upon the waves, the 
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cliffs darkly enclosing all, the stars shia- 
ing against their crests. 

Mathilde stood gazing at the black 
lines in the sea. “There will be a storm 
to-night,” she said. 

Blanche turned, with a low, soft sigh. 
“ Come, there is a boat putting off. How 
I should like to row out into the moon- 
light !” 

When one is young, impressions come 
like beautiful tunes, easy to remember, 
with melody caressing and entrancing. 
Each year adds meaning upon meaning 
to every feeling, accompaniment to every 
loving tune, and presently it is no longer 
one exquisite air, but a great concerted 
movement that carries us away; each 
note seems complicated and enchorded 
into others. Hugh and Blanche were 
young, uncomplicated as yet; they had 
not six weeks’ experience Seanees them, 
for Blanche in her convent had scarcely 
seen less of the world than Hugh among 
his throbbing engines. The music that 
was sounding in their ears, on this mys- 
terious night, was a very sweet one. 

“1 think I could remain looking at the 
waves for years,” said Blanche. “ Ah! 
what a pity that the convent windows do 
not look upon the sea!” 

“ The convent windows will not show 
you much worth looking at, I should 
think,” said Hugh, turning crossly away. 

“That is the reason of it,” said 
Blanche, stopping short. “ The convent 
is a friend who comes to detach us from 
the things of this world, its vanities, its 
pleasures, and _ heartlessness.” She 
spoke with a cold yet passionate ear- 
nestness, and waited for him to answer. 

“Do you think there are no troubles 
in life?” said Hugh, with his hands in 
his pockets, muttering between his teeth. 
“Real troubles with some heart in them, 
instead of flimsy metaphors and fancy 
penances inflicted by old women.” 
Blanche flushed furiously. 

“T must never speak to you again, if 
you speak to me like that,” she said. 
They had walked up to the boats. 

At this time a boat was putting out to 
sea, and the two fishermen to whom it 
belonged were struggling with ropes and 
cords and fish-baskets ; a boy was leap- 
ing in and out, hauling and _ pushing. 
The weird moonlight fell upon their 
faces ; a woman with a child in her arms 
stood silently near, watching their prog 
ress. 

“We are ready,” said the elder man, 
coming up to where the woman was 
standing; “good-night, my girl; go 
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home; there is nothing to fear.” He 
ave her a loud kiss, and leapt into the 
Conk it shoved off with a dull splash, 
and went rapidly tossing across the black 
waves. The woman suddenly burst out 
crying, and kissed her baby again and 
again. 

They found some one expecting them 
when they reached home. Blanche’s 
poodle was sitting on the door-step. It 
was a present, she said, laughing. Hugh 
must accept it; a big white poodle dog, 
nicely curled and frilled, with a string 
tied to its muzzle. It had pink eyes, and 
an innocent black nose like a button. Its 
wide-spread paws were ornamented with 
elegant little tufts; its tail ended ina 
tassel. The old peasant woman who had 
brought it was gazing wistfully at the 
foolish blinking eyes that returned her 
glances with so much truthful affection. 

The poodle slept in a corner of Hugh’s 
bed-room all that night; about two 
o'clock in the morning, to the consterna- 
tion of the household, he roused the 
whole place with his howls. Hugh 
quieted him as best he could, but the con- 
sequences were serious. Mademoiselle 
had been awakened ; her indignation was 
not to be described. 

When Hugh came down to breakfast 
he found Mathilde pale, with red eyes, as 
red as Bismarck’s own. Blanche nervous, 
uneasy, starting at every sound. No one 
could describe the scene that Mademoi- 
selle had given them. M. le Curé had 
been sent for. They had been up all 
night. 

“Oh! sir!” said Mathilde, giving him 
his coffee with a trembling hand; “ how 
am I to tell you ?” 

“T will tell him,” said little Blanche, 
comingup. “My auntiscruel: she says 
that you must not stay, that you must 
take Bismarck, and that I am never to 
“see you again,” said the girl in a cold, 
dull voice. 

“ Nonsense,” said Hugh. “Of course 
I must go if your aunt wishes it. I shall 
go home with Bismarck: for many rea- 
sons it is the best thing I can do. But 
if you will let me come back,” he said, 
looking at her steadily . . . “I will come 
this day week . . .” 

Blanche’s eyes were cast down: she 
flushed up, said something unintelligible, 
and ran out of the room, as the priest en- 
tered with blandest politeness. Made- 
moiselle de Latouche’s indisposition was 
so grave, that she regretted being obliged 
to inform her friend that she should not 


be able to transact the business upon 
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which he had come. “The coach leaves 
at three, I believe,” said the Curé. 

Hugh got up and bowed very stiffly. 

“T had already made up my mind to 
leave the chateau,” said he. “ Perhaps, 
as you pass the village, you would kindly 
secure my place.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” said the 
Abbé. 


While Hugh was travelling back to his 
home, little Blanche was flitting away 
under the trees towards the meadow; 
she was pacing restlessly on and oa, no 
longer lingering in the autumnal sun- 
shine, scarcely taking pains to hold up 
her long white dress as it flowed upon 
the ground. But the place was so trim 
and crisply kept that there was but little 
to soil her skirt. She was not herself 
somehow, less to-day than she had ever 
been ; its radiance and peaceful complete- 
ness seemed a long way from her; some 
sudden revulsion of feeling had filled her 
grey eyes with tears ; she seemed to be- 
long to the place as she had never be- 
longed to it before, to feel that she had 
never been conscious enough of all the 
beautiful things, the memories, the child- 
ish hopes which had come to her there. 
Yes, there in that hollow she had once 
come with her father, holding his hand, 
and she could remember him standing in 
the gateway and calling to her. It was 
his wish that she was following now. M. 
le Curé de St. Rambert had told her so. 
How could she judge? A poor girl who 
has known nothing of life, who has seen 
no one, been nowhere ; “and yet they 
might have waited,” said little Blanche 
bitterly to herself. ‘“ My aunt is unhappy 
at parting from me; she is too good to 
care for mere personal feeling; but it 
will be terrible for Mathilde when I am 
gone.” Then she began to think about 
the convent; she could see it all quite 
plain, and hear the nuns’ voices through 
the rustling of the trees, and the novices’ 
parlour with its two or three béoks, the 
altar to the Virgin, the cupboards, the 
straw chairs, and the window into the 
passage. 

“Good-bye!” sister Marie Alba had 
said, the morning she came away, in her 
melancholy voice; “have you seen the 
good mother and taken leave ?” 

Then three novices had come in and 
sister Angelique, with a long flying veil, 
all saying farewell. “We shall see you 
again, my beloved, and then you will 
stay with us,” the two nuns had said. 

Sister Frangoise had been putting 
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linen in the cupboard, great heavy sheets 
with blue lines, the doors were open with 
the crosses on the corner panels. Fran- 
goise had turned her pale nose (“ Will 
mine look like that ?”” wondered Blanche): 
“Before you go, dear angel, your ¥ 
are so clear, look at my silver ring, tell 
me whether it is bent. I showed it to 
Sister Catherine, but she cannot see any- 
thing amiss, and yet, by holding it to the 
light, does it not appear somewhat flat- 
tened, just by the silver heart ?” 

Blanche had taken the ring and the 
chain with its mythical symbols of hearts 
and flames into her hand. “ What does 
it signify whether it is bent or not, Sister 
Francoise ?” she asked. 

“It matters —it matters a great deal ; 
why the good mother herself—I shall 
ask M. le Curé next time he comes. 
Dear child, you are not going away in the 
convent dress ?” 

“She has leave to wear it,” said the 
sister Angelique. “ It is a special grace, 
for her own clothes are not come from 
the dress-maker’s. . . .” 

So it all came back to her, Blanche 
thought, with a sting of self-reproach : 
how familiar and kind those worn faces 
were! Perhaps that was why Mathilde, 


with her worn looks, seemed more like 


home to her than her aunt, herself com- 
fortable and handsome in that well-ap- 
pointed room ; and then Blanche thought 
of a life devoted, of highest impulse on 
earth leading to glorious reward in 
heaven, so they told her, so the Curé had 
told her just now; but would there not 
still be time in another year? she wanted 
to wait for the féte next month; she 
wanted leave to keep a dog in the con- 
vent ; she wanted — what did she want? 
She thought of the fisherman’s wife the 
night before, of the sea, of the moon- 
light: everything seemed to hurt, to tear 
her in every direction ; she need not de- 
termine yet, not yet — not yet. 

The Curé was still on the terrace, but 
she brushed past him without speaking. 

This much Blanche felt that she must 
do, she must see him again, to say good- 
bye to her friend, and give him the thing 
that he wished for: this much was her 
right. She had not talked to Hugh all 
those long hours without being somehow 
carried away from her old boundaries, 
never to return to them, never again. 

Had Blanche chosen? She knew not 
what she had chosen. She was in a mis- 
erable state of doubt and indecision. 
She felt herself watched; Denise was 
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forever in her way ; the Curé of St. Ram- 
bert was always there. 

One day Bismarck’s former owner, 
who had been hovering about the terrace 
for some time, came up to Blanche as 
she passed on her way from mass. De- 
nise sharply told her to make way, but 
Madame Roullot persisted. The gentle- 
man who had bought the dog was come 
back, and had he brought good news of 
poor Bibi ? 


Blanche had sent a message to our 
children to come up and walk in the gar- 
den of the chateau whenever they liked ; 
they were English —that was enough to 
make them her friends. One day the 
whole company straggled up along the 
dusty road, Albinia flitting a-head with 
her Binnie clinging to her skirts. The 
Major carried the little one, and Marjory 
and Anne proudly bore their provisions 
in their little baskets ; the homeliest fare, 
short bread and rolls, and milk in a stone 
jug. They found a tea-table, an old leaf- 
besprinkled bench among crisp autumnal 
avenues ; they made a centre-piece of 
daisies ina saucer. A few brown leaves 
dropped into their cups, but they ren- 
dered them all the more intoxicating. 
Children love open air, they love play, 
and they love their elders to look on at 
their gambols. As we all sate round, 
resting after our hot toil, we saw a figure 
advancing along the avenue ; it came out 
of an old shed which had been built 
against the wall not far from where we 
were sitting. 

“Who is it?” said H. 
or a peasant woman ?” 

It was some one dressed in a coiffe 
and a long white floating veil over a grey 
serge dress ; this person, whoever it was, 
advanced a little way, then went back, 
then came forward again. . 

The pupils in the convents of the sis- 
ters of the order of the Holy Pilgrims 
wear a very singular and unbecoming 
dress ; itis made of grey merinos, plainly 
cut, with loose long sleeves falling upon 
their hands. Their young faces are en- 
closed in white caps with narrow frills, 
to which are attached black floating veils, 
which give them somewhat the’ appear- 
ance of nuns themselves. This dress is 
not becoming, but there are those for 
whom the quaint sobriety only serves as 
a foil. Blanche de Latouche was cer- 
tainly one of these. Neither caps, nor 
veils, nor prim grey robes could shade 
her sudden beauty ; the soft eyes pierced 


“Ts ita nun 
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through quills of any depth, and veils far 
thicker than the gauze that was floating 
along the garden pathway. The veiled 
apparition was not a nun—it was 
Blanche, in her convent school-girl dress. 
Some feeling had made her put it on to- 
day. She knew that Hugh would be com- 
ing. This was the day he had promised 
tocome. All day long she had been ex- 
pecting him; all day long she had been 
making up her mind quietly, with gentle 
perversity, that she would help him to 
get what he wanted; that her farewell 
gift to him should be this model, upon 
which he had set his heart. It was hers 
—her father had left it her; this much 
she knew, she had a right to her own as 
et. It was for that she had taken the 
ey from the shelf where it lay in Ma- 
thilde’s cupboard neatly docketed with 
the others. She had come down to as- 
sure herself that all was right — that the 
lock would turn. She feared she knew 
not what. She half expected the Arch- 
bishop, armed with all the thunder of the 
Church, to appear, and carry it off under 
his arm. Suddenly she saw the little 


conclave looking on with wide-open eyes. 
She had never spoken to us before, but 
as she came forward gently towards us, 
skirting the path as a child might have 


done — 

Albinia went to meet her. “I am glad 
to welcome you,” Blanche said prettily in 
English, “I hope M. Gourlay gave you 
our message. Any time my aunt will be 
glad to see you at the chateau. Have 
you enough milk ? Can we send you any- 
thing from the house ? Will not the chil- 
dren like to play upon the terrace ?— 
There is a fine prospect.” 

She said it all so kindly, and with such 
cordial grace, that we could not refuse ; 
and so it happened that when Hugh 
Gourlay came walking up from the inn to 
the chateau, after his week’s absence, he 
found us all comfortably installed in the 
meadow in front of the house. The chil- 
dren were playing a game — Marjory, 
Anne, Dodo, and Binnie —at their four 
corners of the world, Blanche stood in 
the centre, gleeful, clapping her hands as 
she darted from one side to another. 
The children laughed, and flew with all 
their hearts in the game, holding hands, 
capering here and there. 

They were all in the midst of their play 
when Hugh came up. I saw him look 
very strange, and hurry suddenly across 
the grass; the children began to shout 
and to cry out that he must join them. 

“Blanche is puss! Blanche is puss! 
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Take care!” cried little Dodo, —— 
across his path. Some spirit seeme 
to set them all flying and capering 
across the meadow, and Blanche sud- 
denly darted ahead, in and out, and round 
from tree to tree, from bush to bush. 
The light figure flew; the children fol- 
lowed in the hottest, happiest excitement. 

Mathilde appeared upon the terrace. I 
saw Mademoiselle herself, with one of 
her priests, was looking out of her tower 
windows. 

As Blanche started off she passed close 
to Hugh. “I want you,” she said; then 
Hugh, with a child on his shoulder, set 
off running too, and the whole party van- 
ished under the nut trees. We could 
hear their voices ringing on long after 
they had disappeared. 

Blanche led the way by the covered 
path towards the shed; there she sud- 
denly stopped short, and all the children 
surrounded her, calling cut that she was 
caught. 

She turned to Hugh, panting, and 
blushing, and breathless; “I knew you 
would come. Here,” she said, “take this 
key —it is the key of this shed, where the 
model is kept; 1 want you to have it. It 
is a farewell gift from a friend ~a true, 


true friend. You can bring two men to- ~ 


night and carry the machine away. It is 
mine; I may still give it to you.” 

“ Still give it!” said Hugh, very pale. 
“What does this mean? What is this 
veil? Blanche”... he could scarcely 
speak the words. 

“It is my old school dress,” said 
Blanche, smiling, and still breathless, “I 
am not yetanun. I have asked for delay. 
The Curé of Joyeux posted my letters. 
My aunt’s director will be angry, but 
that I cannot help.” 

Once more she would have started off 
shyly. “Ah! Iam caught!” she cried. 
A straggling thorny rose hung over the 
roof of the shed ; her long flying veil was 
twisted in the branch. She was a pris- 
oner, for her veil was securely fastened to 
her cap and her thick coils of hair. 

Hugh tried in vain to disentangle it, 
All his fingers were trembling still; he 
had feared he had come too late. 

“Tf Mathilde were here, she could un- 
tie the string,” said Blanche. 

“Make haste! make haste! “Here 
is the Curé running after us,” cried the 
children, excitedly. 

“Cut it!” cried Blanche, impatiently ; 
“cut the string; it fastens the cap and 
the veil too.” 

Hugh pulled out his big knife, and in 
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an instant had snipped the cap-string, 
and with the string the veil gave way, and 
Blanche, springing free once more, shook 
all her beautiful sunshine of hair in a 
glistening mist over her shoulders ; then 
she turned, laughing and blushing, to 
thank him. The cap lay on the ground 
in the sunshine. 

“ Mademoiselle Bla-an-an-anche ;” sang 
Mathilde in the distance, calling, “ your 
aunt wants you.” 

“O, she is a fairy princess,” sang 
Binnie, dancing about madly, and clap- 
ping his hands. 

The two looked at each other. They 
had forgotten the children’s presence. 
“O, think well of it!” he was saying. 
“Leave all this behind. Come with me 
— come home to your home in England. 
I will take care of you.” He spoke in a 
voice that seemed to carry Blanche away 
dy its reality—by its natural might of 
tender protection. “Do you hear me? 
You frightened me dreadfully,” said 
Hugh. “Speak, Blanche. Give me your 
hand.” 

As if ina dream, she put her hand in 
his. The children had begun a new 
song and set off dancing along the 
avenue; the two, still hand-in-hand, 
walked on, following unconsciously.  Lit- 
tle Marjory dropped all the daisies out 
of her nosegay in their path as she ran; 
little Dodo picked up a pretty golden 
leaf and threw it at Blanche’s white skirt. 
They all turned down a side alley. The 
Curé de St. Rambert coming up to the 
place where they had been standing, only 
found the cap lying in the sunshine, and 
the long veil still floating from a branch. 

-In those days marriages between Cath- 
olics and Protestants were not so strictly 
forbidden as now. Hugh hada battle to 
fight, but we all know what happened 
when the Prince drew his sword. 

My hero won his bride. Blanche mar- 
ried him as soon as she came of age. 
Old Mr. Gourlay was enchanted. Ben 
and Bathurst both married also, soon af- 
ter Hugh. 

Blanche is very happy at Gilwick. She 
is far the sweetest of the three brides. 
She is a great favourite with her father- 
in-law and since her coming Bismarck 
has ceased to regret Normandy. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 


CHAPTER V. (coutinued). 


FRANKFORT (1837). 
Lerpsic, 15th of April, 1839. 

My DEAR GOOD FRIEND,—I feel particu- 
larly inclined to write to you to-day, and have 
a chat with you: I was just thinking of how I 
used to lie on your sofa and lament and make 
you play to me, because I was so much in 
love ; and then I thought, how nice it would 
be if we could see one another again soon and 
really live together,—and then I thought 
what a long while off that must be. But I 
have a lot of business matters to write to you 
about to-day, and will begin with those at 
once. First of all the oratorio. What do you 
mean by talking about my taking responsibilit 
upon myself —and the risk of looking throug’ 
the score beforehand, etc.? You insane fel- 
low, as if I did not know all that long before, 
and also how a work of yours which you your- 
self take pleasure in and write with real liking 
will turn out— and you know too how I look 
forward to such a work, and that I shall de- 
vote all the loving care that I can to the per- 
formance of it, if you will entrust it to me. 
Is it really necessary for me to tell you that 
first? But, so as not to follow my own 
opinion solely, or to be alone in addressing 
myself to you, I told the concert-directors 
about that part of your letter referring to the 
oratorio (cum grano salis, that is to say, omit- 
ting your over-great modesty) and received 
the following answer from Stadtrath Porsche, 
the secretary of the concerts ; at first I meant 
to send you the original letter, but I shall copy 
it instead, because the paper is thick, and the 
postage would be thick too: — 


“Honoured Sir (notice the legal phrase- 
ology) — according to vour obliging informa- 
tion, Herr Ferdinand Hiller at Milan is occu- 
pied in the composition of an oratorio, ‘ The 
Prophet Jeremiah,’ from which great things 
may be expected as to merit and importance ; 
the concert-directors have commissioned me 
to assure you that it would afford them much 
pleasure to see and hear this work performed 
at one of the concerts during the coming win- 
ter of 1839-40, if Herr Hiller will have the 
kindness to forward the score to us. With 
the greatest esteem, etc., etc., 

“ Leipsic, March 1839. PORSCHE.” 


It is to be hoped that you won’t now think 
any more about my having too great a respon- 
sibility. And I hope that chis insignificant 
opportunity may give you zest and liking for a 
new work. In your next letter (addressed to 
Diisseldorf till the middle of May, to Frank- 
fort till the end of June) you must give mea 
few words, in reply to this, which I may com- 
municate to the Directors; it pleases them so 
immensely when an artist like yourself takes 
notice of them gué Concert-Directorium, and 
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Yhey were all very much flattered by your re-' sent it to you, if I had not almost sworn never 


quest. 


We could not well give it in the|to put newspaper extracts into my letters, 


church, because we shall have to let our| But this anda joke on.the last page remind 


church-concerts rest for a year or two, before 
we can put them on a proper footing again (it 
would take too long to explain all the reasons), 
so it would be in the concert-room, with a 
large chorus of amateurs; therefore mind you 
ive the chorus plenty to do. And as I said 
Scien, answer as soon as you can. A parcel 
will be going off to you in a few days by 
Kistner ; it has been in his hands all ready 
packed for the last four weeks, and now he 
promises really to send it off; it contains the 
score of my 42nd Psalm, the “St. Paul” and a 
cello sonata of mine lately published, which I 
only send because of the lovely cover, and by 
way of a novelty—otherwise there is not 
much init. But if you are not pleased with 
the psalm in its new dress with the old lining, 
I shall shoot myself. The parcel will be six 
weeks on the road, I hear, and will be ad- 
dressed to Giovanni Ricordi at Milan; so you 
must inquire there when you have an oppor- 
tunity. Of course you understand that I mean 
you to keep all the contents of the parcel. I 
sent off your two overtures, with the metro- 
nome marks, to the Philharmonic a fortnight 
ago, after we had given a good performance 
of the one in D minor at the charity concert 
here, and found your alterations very advan- 
tageous. It gains very materially by them, 


and the flow of it is not at all interrupted. 
And now, though I am really ashamed to, I 
must tell you of a newspaper article which I 


read about you the other day, and which gave 
me a deal of pleasure. One morning at re- 
hearsal somebody showed me a number of the 
new musical paper (Schumann the editor of it 
was in Vienna all the winter) in which there 
was something which concerned me, and look- 
ing through the rest of the paper, I founda 
leading article, continued through two num- 
bers, headed by your name. I took it away 
with me to read, and a great deal of it really 
gave me extraordinary pleasure ; it is evidently 
written by some one who is not personally ac- 
quainted with you in the very least degree, 
but on the other hand knows every one of 
your works most intimately, some one who did 
not even know that you were no longer in 
Frankfort, and yet could picture you to him- 
self quite well and distinctly from your com- 
positions, and is evidently very favourably 
dispose towards you. I hear that it is said 
to have been written by a German in Warsaw. 
The real point of the thing is that he thinks 
that somehow or other you are out of humour, 
and have resolved not to publish or even com- 
pose anything more, and he implores you for 
Heaven’s sake not to carry out this resolution, 
and not to believe that people do not watch 
we with sympathy and pleasure, as he does 

imself for example, and the paper is headed 
with the motto: “ How great the loss, when 
such heads make holiday.” You see the man 
knew nothing of you personally, but that was 
just why I enjoyed it,—and I should have 


me of the too terrible and awful news of 
Nourrit’s death, It is a long, long time since 
anything has grieved me so deeply and taken 
such strong hold of me as this. It made me 
, think of the bright, happy time when I had 
‘seen him, of the genuine, free, artist-nature 
which he seemed to have then, of the honour 
and glory which he gained everywhere, of his 
wife and children, and of the infinitely sad 
state of a mind which knew no other remedy 
but this, which wipes out the whole previous 
existence with all its happiness as if it had 
never been. Howthe news must have shocked 
you! It was only in your last letter that you 
were speaking of him; you had seen him so 
lately, been so fond of him—it is too dread- 
ful. And who can think of, or wish for fame 
and celebrity and happiness, when any one 
outwardly so happy and inwardly so gifted, 
could yet at the same time be so boundlessly 
unhappy. To me, there is more in this than 
in the profoundest sermon I ever heard, and 
once I begin to think of it I cannot get over it 
at all. Do tell me all you can about it; all 
that you know of further particulars and de- 
tails. I have heard nothing but the details of 
the evening before, and of his last moments. 
Tell me, if you know anything about it, what 
could have brought him to such terrible misery 
and to such a resolve. If it was nothing more 
than those few hissings and whistlings at the 
theatre, as they say in the papers, nobody 
ought ever to appear in public again after they 
have once earned bread enough to keep them 
from starving, or should ever choose a profes- 
sion which would make them dependent on 
the public. 

Now I must answer some of the questions 
in your letter. A number of different people 
conduct at the Philharmonic, Sir G. Smart, 
Moscheles, Potter, etc., so it is impossible to 
foretell into what sort of hands you might fall, 
clean or unclean, I am quite at sea again 
about my English opera; the poet won’t alter 
it, and I won’t compose unless he does —it’s 
the old, old song of the drunken “ Bohnen- 
schmied.” And I always have to begin it over 
again, for I know I am right. But woe betide 
you if you praise Mercadante’s “ Giuramento,” 
for I have had the pianoforte arrangement in 
my room for ever so long and have certainl 
given myself trouble enough with it, and yet i 
find it quite insufferable and vulgar, and not a 
note in it which I cared the least bit about. 
Don’t be angry with me, I can’t help it; it’s 
curious that the surroundings and the air and 
the way of putting it really do make an im- 
pression on everybody—but here in Leipsic 
the “Giuramento” cuts an awful figure —in 
my own house that is tosay. You will never 
in all your life make music like that — it can’t 
be ; that is why I rejoice doubly for the num- 
bers of your opera which you promise me and 
for which I am most eager. In aweek I go 





to the Festival at Diisseldorf, where the 
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“« Messiah ” is to be given on the first day ; on 
the second the “ Eroica,” the Beethoven C 
major Mass, an overture and my 42nd Psalm; 
and on the third Gluck’s “Alceste” in the 
theatre with costumes and all. There are to 
be singers from Berlin, and they will make the 
last (evidently the best) practicable. The 
festival is at Whitsuntide again. Afterwards 
we are to be at the wedding of my sister-in- 
law, Julie Jeanrenaud, who is going to marry 
a young Schunk from here ; after that we stay 
on in Frankfort for a time, then spend a fort- 
night with my uncle on the Rhine— and my 
castles in the air go no further. Now this 
letter is really done; it’s quite absurdly long ; 
many many remembrances to your mother, and 
also to Mdlle. S., and write to me very soon, 
dear Ferdinand; your letters are such a 
pleasure to me. Always your FELIX. 
My wife and child are well and beg to be 
remembered to you. 
FRANKFORT, 27th Fuly, 1839. 
My DEAR FRIEND,— Your brother says I 
am to put in a word for you into his letter. 
Everything here, every day, every walk through 
the town and in the woods recalls you to me 
so strongly, that I ought long ago to have 
written you a proper letter of my own, and I 
mean to very shortly. I should like to write 
to you about all Frankfort, but that is just 
what keeps me from writing. So to-day I 
only send you and your dear mother my re- 
membrances and best wishes. We are all 
well, and so is your brother and also your 
sister-in-law on the sofa in the next room. 
Your portrait over the sofa is like, after all, 
though rather atrociously painted, but it is 
well conceived. Yes, if only you were here 
yourself. All your friends here remember you 
most affectionately I can tell you, and all wish 
for you back again. It’s to be hoped the ora- 
torio will soon come now, and you with it, 
which will be far nicer than this letter paper 
and the 100 miles of separation. Farewell for 
to-day, you dear friend and musician; next 
time [ shall write to you properly : forgive my 
haste and be a little fond of your FELIX. 
FRANKFORT, 16th August, 1839. 
My DEAR FrRIEND,—On returning here 
from Horchheim I find your letter from Basle, 
with the second part of the oratorio, and 
glancing quickly over it in the bustle of trav- 
elling preparations, I am struck by so many 
and such great beauties in it, that I can’t help 
telling you so to-day, though in few words, 
and thanking you for the great pleasure and 
enjoyment you have given me with it. This 
second part seems to me far superior to the 
first in every respect, and wherever I look I 
find splendid touches, quite peculiar to you. 
What I like best of all is the A major chorus 
with the solo and the repetition— the mere 
tempo, and the vigorous opening are new and 
capital ; one expects something quite different, 
and not nearly so fine. And then the first 
chorus, and the war march in C major, and 
the entrance of the chorus in the recitative, 
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and the one in F minor, and in fact the whole 
thing. It seems to me that the poet has again 
now and then missed a point ; but why should 
I begin criticising again, when there is so 
much to surprise and delight me beyond my 
expectation? I promise you not to open my 
mouth again, at least not till I get your 
answer, which will be very soon I hope, and 
till I know that you are not angry with me for 
opening it so enormously wide already. Write 
soon, dear Ferdinand, and thanks, thanks, 
thanks for all this good and beautiful music. 

Some letter of yours to me must have been 
lost. You write that you should perhaps hear 
from me at Bern, and I had no idea of your 
Swiss journey, and was quite perplened by 
your dating from Basle. How shameful it is 
that we were so near together, both on the 
Rhine, and now again so far from one another! 
And yet it is quite right that you should be in 
Italy again, and that you should not let your- 
self be disturbed in your wishes and doings, 
To-morrow I go back to Leipsic, where I hope 
to hear from you soon. My wife and child 
are well and send messages to you and your 
mother, and I do the same with all my heart. 
Now I must be off. 

I like your having put “ Rigikulm, Mid- 
night,” at the end of the “ Destruction of Je- 
rusalem ;” but the C major is stili better, and 
the A major opening is the most beautiful of 
all, and so, Ferdinand, best thanks to you, my 
dear friend. Always your FELIX. 


I had taken my dear mother and her 
companion to Basle, because the state of 
her health made it necessary for her to 
take the baths at Wiesbaden. Neverthe- 
less, after a few weeks she became so ill 
that I hastened home. I received the fol- 
lowing after I had written to Mendels- 
sohn from Frankfort about the anxieties 
which troubled me : 

Lerpsic, 19th September, 1839. 

DEAR FERDINAND, — I need hardly tell you 
how your yesterday’s letter saddened me; you 
know what heartfelt sympathy I take in you 
and in your welfare. May God restore your 
dear mother to complete health and give com- 
fort and happiness to you all; I can well im- 
agine your anxiety and sadness at present; 
dear Ferdinand, if only I were with you! 
Even though I might not be able to help, I 
could perhaps divert your thoughts a little; 
have I not also felt from the bottom of my 
heart, how at such moments all art and poetry 
and everything else that is dear and precious 
to us, seem so empty and comfortless, so hate- 
ful and paltry, and the only thought that does 
one any good is : “ Oh that God would help.” 
When you have a spare moment, do write me 
a line to say how she is; we should so much 
like to hear from you as often as possible, — 
write me a line at least every week; I shall be 
so impatient for it. 

I send off the first part of the oratorio by to- 
day’s post. I have not quite done with the 
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second, so I had not written to you in Italy 
about it; I shall send it to-morrow or the day 
after, and then write to you properly and fully. 
Let us hear from you again directly. My wife 
sends best remembrances. 

Your FELrx M. B. 


My dear mother was not able to resist 
the illness which had attacked her, and 
died on the 22nd of September. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LEIPSIC: WINTER OF 1839-40. 
Lerpsic, 29th September, 1839. 

My DEAR FRIEND, — No words are needed 
to tell you how deeply I grieve for you in this 
great sorrow of yours ; you know how I sym- 
pathize with you in everything which concerns 
you, whether it be good or bad, even in the 
merest trifles; how much more so then in the 
greatest loss which could befall you! Any 
one who knew your dear mother in the very 
least, or had ever seen you together, must 
know what an irreparable blank is made in 
your life and your heart by her death. But 
why should I say all this to you? I would so 
much rather be with you, so that we might 
have a quiet time together, and I might try 
and if possible help you to bear this bitter 
trial. Even that I cannot do; and besides, 
just at first, neither sympathy, nor words of 
comfort, nor even friends, can do one any 
good, — when they try their very best, they 
a only do harm, and certainly cannot help 
or be of any use ; only God and one’s sense of 
duty can do that. But what I wanted to write 
to you about was suggested to me by the last 
words in your letter, where you say that you 
must stay in Frankfort for the present on ac- 
count of business matters; when these are 
over, couldn’t you come to us for a little? 
Would not the change of surroundings, the 
affectionate and hearty welcome which you are 
sure of from all the musicians here, the separa- 
tion from a place which though now doubly 
dear to you must also be doubly sad, do you 
good, and if not cheer you, at least distract 
your thoughts now and then? Ido not mean 
now directly, but I was thinking of the end of 
next month, and November; my journey to 
Vienna is as good as given up, so I can offer 
you a nice, warm, pretty room, which we would 
make as comfortable as possible for you. 
Cécile joins with me in my request, and we 
hope you will fulfil our wish. 

I don’t speak of how well we could talk 
over the oratorio together, and all that we 
might do towards arranging for the perform- 
ance, nor of all the music that I should hope 
to make you enjoy. To-day I only wish to 
impress upon you how much I want you to 
spend the next month in different surround- 
ings and with friends who are as fond of you 
as we are. 

How entirely our whole future rests always, 
and every day, in God’s hands! My Cécile is 
expecting her confincment in the next few 
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weeks, and if one is to speak of the cares of 
married life, I as yet only know those which at 
such a time engross me every hour and minute, 
and leave me no peace for any other thought. 
Thank Heaven, she is so well and strong, that 
I hope God will continue to grant her health 
and happiness — and so with a sanguine heart 
I repeat my request and our invitation to you, 
Farewell for to-day, my dear, dear friend, try 
and keep up, and may Heaven give you 
courage and strength ! 
Always your F. M. 


In the course of the next month this 
affectionate letter was followed by an- 
other similar to it, with these words: 
“Your room is ready for you, with a 
piano in it, and you shall be as undis- 
turbed as you like; and a good deal dis- 
turbed too. My Cécile sends you her re- 
membrances and joins most heartily in 
my request ; so do come and try perfect 
rest and our quiet homely life for a time, 
and let me hope to see you very soon.” 
It was impossible to resist such an invi- 
tation, so I set off as soon as I could 
manage it. I stopped at Weimar to pay 
a visit to the widow of my revered mas- 
ter, Hummel, for she had always been 
like a mother tome. There I found the 
following lines from my thoughtful friend: 

Lerpsic, 37a December, 1839. 

DEAR FERDINAND, — As there was no time 
after receiving your dear and welcome lines, 
to write to you at Frankfort, I send this to 
Weimar, in the hope that you may get it im- 
mediately on arriving. I live in Lurgenstein’s 
garden, the first house on the left, on the 
second floor. I should like to know whether 
you travel in your own carriage, or by post, so 
that, in the first case, I might secure a place 
for your carriage. Write me two lines from 
Weimar to say when you are coming, and if 
possible tell me the exact time of your arrival 
here, or your departure from there, then I can 
go and meet you on the road. I need not tell 
you how much my wife and I look forward to 
seeing you, you dear friend. For the last 
three weeks all our friends, and all the friends 
of music, have kept on asking me, “ When is 
Hiller coming?” and I have often had to tell 
them of — resolution to keep quiet, so that 
they might not be too eager in their demands, . 
Now good-bye till we meet ! 

Your FELIX. 


Mendelssohn and David met me at the 
place when the coach stopt and gave me 
the warmest of welcomes. In the course 
of the first few days I was introduced to 
Mendelssohn’s relations and friends, and 
soon felt as if I had belonged to that de- 
lightful circle for years. Mendelssohn’s 
house was pleasantly situated, with a nice 
open look-out from the front upon the 
Leipsic boulevard, and the St. Thomas’s 
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school and church, once the sphere of the 
great Bach’s labours. The arrangement 
of the rooms was as follows : —first, a 
sort of hall, with the dining-table and a 
few chairs; to the right of this a large 
sitting-room and some bedrooms; to the 
left my friend’s study, with his piano. 
Opening out of this was a fine large draw- 
ing-room, which however was robbed of 
some of its natural elegance by the bed 
which had been put there for me, though 
this was counteracted by a piano also put 
there for my use. 

Our way of life was regular and simple. 
At about eight we breakfasted on coffee 
and bread and butter. Butter Felix 
never eat, but broke his bread into his 
coffee like any schoolboy, “as he had 
been accustomed to do.” We dined at 
one, and though he despised butter he 
always liked a glass of good wine, and we 
often had to try some special sort which 
he would produce with great delight, and 
swallow with immense satisfaction. We 
“argage d made quick work of our dinner, 

ut in the evenings 1fter supper we used 
ofien to sit round the table for hours chat- 
ting (not smoking), unless we moved to 
the pianino which had been presented to 
Madame Mendelssohn by the directors of 
the Gewandhaus. 

The first days were taken up with pay- 


ing and receiving visits, and passed quick- 


ly enough. My next thought was to re- 
sume my work. I hada performance of 
my oratorio in prospect, and there was 
still a great deal to be done towards it. 
“We must sit and compose at the same 
table together; ” said Mendelssohn one 
morning, “and let’s begin at once to-day.” 

The following day was “ Liedertafel,” 
by ‘which I must not be supposed to mean 
one of those huge societies formed in the 
last forty years to assist the love of the 
“Vaterland” and of wine and women, 
A dozen thorough musicians, some of 
whom to this day represent the most 
zealous supporters of music in Leipsic, 
used to meet from time to time, and did 
all honour to their title, for their ¢ad/e was 
no less excellent than their songs.* 
Mendelssohn thought it would be great 
fun if we set the same words to music, 
and let the singers guess which was 
which. No sooner said than done. We 
looked through several volumes of poetry 
and soon agreed in the choice of a song 
of Eichendorf’s. I can still see us sitting 
Opposite one another, dipping our pens 


* One of these, Dr. Petschke, has publighed some 
very pretty quartets for men’s voices. 
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into the same inkstand, the silence only 
broken at rare intervals by some joke or 
other, and the piano not once touched. In 
writing out the parts each copied half of 
his own composition and half of the 
other’s. The scores were not to appear, 
and above all the secret was on no ac- 
count to be betrayed to the members of 
the “ Liedertafel.” 

The evening arrived, and the thing 
was a complete success. The songs 
were sung at sight in capital style, and only 
one of the singers, Dr. Schleinitz, one of 
the most accomplished of living amateurs, 
gave his opinion, with thorough convic- 
tion,— and was right. None of the others 
could make up their minds. We laughed 
and — held our tongues. 

Mendelssohn afterwards apologized to 
me — very unnecessarily — for having let 
out the secret by publishing his song.* 
I then published mine in a Swiss collec- 
tion, to which I had been asked to con- 
tribute—I forget the title of it, and 
where it appeared,—but the origin of 
this little piece was always a charming 
recollection to me. Though I had felt no 
difficulty in throwing off a simple song in 
my friend’s presence, it was quite differ- 
ent with more serious work. It was,im- 
possible for me to feel at my ease at the 
piano, with the consciousness that every 
idea had a listener —and such a one! 
Besides, I afterwards discovered, by 
chance, that Mendelssohn too did not 
like his communings with his genius to 
be overheard. How could it have been 
otherwise! Still, I found it extremely 
difficult, in the midst of all the kindness 
and affection which surrounded me, to 
come forward with the announcement, 
that, delightful as was our way of life, it 
must come to a stop. After many dis- 
cussions, I at last got permission to look 
out for a lodging close by, on the condi- 
tion that I should only work and sleep 
there, and to our general satisfaction we 
found one within a few steps. They 
were the same rooms in Reichel’s garden 
which Mendelssohn had inhabited in his 
bachelor days. So, after about a fort- 
night at my friend’s house, I moved into 
my new quarters. 

We had had a tolerable quantity of 
music, however, during this time. Men- 
delssohn had just finished his great D 
minor trio, and played it to me. I was 
tremendously impressed by the fire and 
spirit, the flow, and, in short, the mas- 
terly character of the whole thing. But I 


* “Love and Wine,” Op. 50, No. 5. 
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had one small misgiving. Certain piano- 
forte passages in it, constructed on broken 
chords, seemed to me — to speak candid- 
ly—somewhat old-fashioned. I had 
lived many years in Paris, seeing Liszt 
frequently and Chopin every day, so that 
I was thoroughly accustomed to the 
richness of passages which marked the 
new pianoforte school. I made some 
observations to Mendelssohn on this 
point, suggesting certain alterations, but 
at first he would not listen tome. “ Do 
you think that that would make the thing 
any better?” he said ; “the piece would 
be the same, and so it may remain as it 
is.” “ But,” I answered, “ you have often 
told me, and proved to me by your ac- 
tions, that the smallest touch of the brush, 
which might conduce to the perfection of 
the whole, must not be despised. An un- 
usual form of Arpeggio may not improve 
the harmony, but neither does it spoil it 
—and it becomes more interesting to the 
player. We discussed it and tried it on 
the piano over and over again, and I en- 
joyed the small triumph of at last getting 
Mendelssohn over to my view. Seriously 
and conscientiously as he took everything 
when once he had made up his mind 
about it, he now undertook the lengthy, 
not to say wearisome task, of rewriting 


the whole pianoforte part. One day, when 
I found him working at it, he played me 
a bit which he had worked out exactly as 
I had suggested to him on the piano, and 
called out to me, “‘ That is to remain asa 


remembrance of you.” Afterwards, when 
he had been playing it at a chamber con- 
cert with all his wonderful fire, and had 
carried away the whole public with it, he 
said, “I really enjoy that piece ; it is hon- 
est music after all, and the players will 
like it, because they can show off with it.” 
And so it proved. 

In the course of that winter I witnessed 
a curious example of that almost morbid 
conscientiousness of Mendelssohn’s with 
regard to the possible perfection of his 
compositions. One evening I came into 
his room, and found him looking so heat- 
ed, and in such a feverish state of excite- 
ment, that 1 was frightened. “ What’s 
the matter with you?” I called out. 
“ There I have been sitting for the last 
four hours,” he said, “trying to alter a 
few bars ina song (it was a quartet for 
men’s voices) and can’t do it.” 

He had made twenty different versions, 
the greater number of which would have 
satisfied most people. ‘ What you could 
not do to-day in four hours,” said I, “ you 
will be able to do to-morrow in as many 
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minutes.” He calmed down by degrees, 
and we got into such earnest conversation 
that I stayed with him till a late hour. 
Next day I found him in unusually good 
spirits, and he said to me, “ Yesterday 
evening when you were gone I was so 
excited that it was no use thinking of 
sleep, so at last I composed a little hunt- 
ing-song, which I must play you at once.” 
He sat down to the piano, and I heard 
the song, which has since delighted hun- 
dreds and thousands of people, namely, 
Eichendorf’s “Sei gegriisst du schéner 
Wald!” I hailed it with joyful surprise. 
Musical life in Leipsic, which has 
always been extremely active, had cer- 
tainly gained an extraordinary impetus 
through Mendelssohn’s personal influence 
and energy. His eminent talent as a 
conductor was especially favourable to 
the performance of orchestral works. 
Even if before his time vigorous leaders, 
by the help of their fiddling, had made 
them go with spirit and precision, no one 
had ever imagined such deep conception, 
or such artistic finish in the performances 
of the great symphonies. It was a cap- 
ital orchestra altogether, though the only 
example of extraordinary talent in it was 
Ferdinand David, who followed the con- 
ductor with his whole soul, and carried 
the quartet along with him. Having for 
many years attended the (wrongly so- 
called *) Conservatoire Concerts in Paris, 
I was naturally at first much struck by 
the contrast to these, especially in the 
wind, and the general tone and effect. 
At that time the Leipsic Conservatorium 
was not yet founded, and it was only 
afterwards that the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra gained such material and brilliant re- 
inforcements from David’s pupils. But 
all the little drawbacks in individual exe- 
cution were thrown into the background 
by the spirit and life which Mendelssohn 
instilled into the orchestra, his complete 
devotion to the cause, and the delight 
which at every successful achievement 
lit up his expressive features, and acted 
like electricity upon the public. When . 
I speak of his conducting thus influencin 
the audience, it must not be peers. 
that he in any way courted the notice of 
the public by his behaviour at the desk. 
His movements were short and decided, 
and generally hardly visible, for he turned 
his right side to the orchestra. A mere 
glance at the first fiddle, a slight look one 


* The name of the Institution is Société des Com 
certs, and it consists of the best musicians in Paris, 
The Conservatoire, as such, only supplies the concert 
room, and the Sopranos and Altos for the chorus. 
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way or the other, was sufficient. It was 
the sympathy in the cause, which gath- 
ered strength from the sympathy brought 
to bear on it by so wonderful a man. 
Symphonies and overtures were then 
as now the prominent feature in the Leip- 
sic programmes. It is well known what 
a ready welcome Mendelssohn had for 
any composers whose works in any way 
deserved it. Thus, in that winter, or 
rather in the second half of it, many nov- 
elties were produced. Kalliwoda con- 
ducted one of his symphonies (in B mi- 
nor) which met with a very favourable 
reception. Kittl’s “ Jagd-Symphonie,” 
which had been given in Paris with some 
success, was performed in the presence 
of the composer, who introduced himself 
as a humble amateur. We also had one 
by the composer of the “ Last Judgment,” 
the old Dessauer, as Friedrich Schneider 
was often called. Schubert’s great C 
major Symphony made such a powerful 
impression that it was put down in the 
rogramme a second time. However, it 
ad hardly begun when the public took 
fright at a false alarm of fire, and fled. 
Afterwards it was played at the end of 
the last concert with much fire, and no 
alarm. I also heard there, for the first 
and last time in my life,a symphony by 
Vogler. Amongst the overtures, Rietz’s 


in A major especially deserves mention, 
having become one of the best known 


works of that composer. I happened to 
be with Mendelssohn at the moment 
when he got the score. He had known 
this excellent composition at Diisseldorf, 
and was greatly delighted with the suc- 
cessful alterations which had been made 
in it, probably by his own advice. He 
soon found a publisher for it, and was 
immensely excited at being able to send 
the news to Rietz in his musical solitude 
at Diisseldorf. At one of the first con- 
certs which I went to, a half improvised 
performance of the four Leonora-Fidelio 
Overtures took place. The first and sec- 
ond were in the programme —the latter, 
then unpublished, being given for the 
first time ; it was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and encored, upon which Men- 
delssohn gave the third, the greatest and 
best known; and later in the concert, 
some instrumental solo having been 
omitted, he also gave the fourth, the 
overture to “ Fidelio,” in E. This won- 
derfuliy interesting conjunction of these 
four masterpieces was all the more 
charming for its not having been pre- 
arranged. 

Amongst his choral works I must spe- 
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cially mention the splendid Psalm, 
** When Israel out of Egypt came,” the 
first performance of which took place on 
New Year’s Day in 1840. The first move- 
ments of it are certainly among the no- 
blest of Mendelssohn’s compositions, 
and will always hold their own against 
the most important things which our art 
has produced. Neither the novelty of 
the work, nor the presence of the com- 
poser could add to its merit, but they 
certainly heightened the impression, and 
it need not be said that its reception was 
enthusiastic. I also have a very vivid re- 
membrance of the performance of a cap- 
ital Finale from Cherubini’s “ Abencer- 
rages.” Mendelssohn had taken great 
pains to get it from the directors of the 
Berlin Opera. 

The solo vocal music at a great num- 
ber of the concerts was sustained by a 
charming young Belgian lady, Mdlle. Elise 
Meerti, and later on by the well-known 
Sophie Schloss. All manner of Cava- 
tinas out of unknown Italian Operas 
(which the public of course enjoyed ex- 
tremely) had to be scored for the Ge- 
wandhaus concerts, and to our great de- 
light were so well done bya very clever 
copyist that they only required slight re- 
vision from Mendelssohn before perform- 
ance. We used often secretly to chuckle 
over some of the rather bold orchestral 
effects which our poor copyist, at six- 
pence a sheet, had successfully ventured 
upon, 

The instrumental solos were endless, 
and many of them capital. Mendels- 
sohn played his D minor Concerto for 
the first time; David and Ernst, Eckert 
(now Capellmeister at Berlin), Kalliwoda, 
and many others, contributed violin solos. 
One of the pianoforte performances I 
must mention, because of, or rather in 
spite of, my having a share in it. Felix 
and I were to play Mozart’s E flat Con- 
certo for two pianos, and had prepared 
the Cadenza for the first movement in 
the following manner. I was to begin 
extemporizing and make a pause on some 
chord of the seventh — Mendelssohn was 
then to continue from there, and pause 
on another cherd which we had fixed 
upon,—for the finish he had written a 
few pages for both instruments together, 
now relieving one another, now uniting, 
till the Tutti. The thing succeeded per- 
fectly, and the audience, most of whom 
could not make out how we had managed 
it, applauded enthusiastically. 

There were besides, performances on 
the cello, the clarinet, the horn, the bas- 
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soon, the trombone, and even the musi- 
cal-glasses. The public were much more 
tolerant about such things at that time 
than now, when the pianoforte, the vio- 
lin, and cello have almost exclusive com- 
mand of the concert-rooms. No doubt 
this is advantageous to the programmes, 
but by no means so to the orchestras, as 
it entirely deprives the wind-instrument 
players of the opportunity of gaining a 
little extra honour and extra pay. Thus 
it has come about that our much-vaunted 
improvement in executive music can 
only be called real with respect to the 
string instruments. And the preference 
which in modern music is given to the 
brass is likely to make the performance 





of works by the old masters more and 
more difficult. But I am digressing, and ; 
must return to Leipsic. 

The interest of the Quartet-Evenings | 
which Ferdinand David had carried on}; 
for some years past was greatly height- 
ened this winter by Mendelssohn’s co- 
operation. He often played at them, and 


his rendering of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s 
compositions was incomparably beauii- 
ful; we also sometimes played four-hand 
things, and especially made a great sen- 
sation with Mozart’s Variations in G. 
But what I remember most distinctly 
was Mendelssohn’s playing of Bach’s 


Chromatic Fantasia; it was quite over- 
whelming and he was obliged to go back 
to the piano; he then improvised, com- 
bining in the cleverest way a theme of 
Bach’s with his own well-known “ Song 
without Words” in E (No. 1, Bk. 1)— 
thus uniting past and present into some- 
thing new and difficult to describe. 
David was no less many-sided in Ais way 
— besides the three great quartet writers 
he favoured us with Spohr, Onslow, 
Mendelssohn, as well as Schubert, then 
little known as a quartet composer. I 
must also make particular mention of the 
fact that this winter he brought before 
the public the Chaconne of Bach, since so 
much played. Mendelssohn accompanied 
it ad libitum on the piano, and the thing 
made a great impression. The public 
were also immensely delighted one even- 
ing to see Mendelssohn and Kalliwoda 
playing the violas in Spohr’s double quar- 
tet and Mendelssohn’s octet. Mendels- 
sohn never touched a stringed instrument 
the whole year round — but if wanted, he 
could do it, as he could so many other 
things. 

Nor must I forget, for the sake of that 
clever artist’s friends, that during this 
winter young Verhulst, who was in some 
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measure a pupil of Mendelssohn’s, earned 
his first spurs as conductor of the “ Eu- 
terpe” concerts. At these he gave a 
number of very promising large choral 
works of his own composition. 

This winter was remarkable for the ap- 
pearances of some of the most brilliant 
players. First of all Ernst, then at the 
summit of his talent, and enchanting the 
whole world. Mendelssohn was ver 
fond of him. Ernst told me one day, al- 
most with emotion, how at the time of 
his concerts in the Kénigstadter Theatre 
at Berlin, he was very much pressed one 
morning in Mendelssohn’s presence to 
put down his “ Elégie” in the programme 
again, though he had already played it I 
don’t know how many times. When 
Mendelssohn also began urging him to 
in fun: “Ifyou 
will accompany me I will;” and Men- 
delssohn in fact made his appearance on 
the “ K6nigstadter” stage, accompanied. 
the “Elégie,” and disappeared. It was 
not only their beloved violins which 
united David and Ernst, but also the be- 
loved game of whist. I certainly believe 
that neither of them ever played the vio- 
lin so late into the night as they did 
whist. It was harmless enough, and 
good and bad jokes played just as great a 
part in it as the cards. 

Towards the. spring Liszt arrived in 
Leipsic fresh from his triumphs at Vien- 
na and Prague, and revolutionized the 
quiet town. It will be remembered that 
in Paris he had excited Mendelssohn’s 
highest admiration. At his first concert, 
as he glided along the platform of the or- 
chestra to the piano, dressed in the most 
elegant fashion, and as lithe and slender 
as a tiger-cat, Mendelssohn said to me: 
“ There’s a novel apparition, the virtuoso 
of the 19th century.” I need hardly. de- 
scribe the impression made by his play- 
ing. When he played Schubert’s “ Erl- 
kénig” half the people stood on their 
chairs. The Lucia-Fantasia turned every- 
body’s head. With some other pieces, 
however, he was less successful —for 
instance, with Mendelssohn’s D minor 
Concerto, which had just appeared, and 
which he could neither read at sight nor 
find time to study with any care, so that 
people thought that the composer played 
it better himself. His performance of a 
part of the Pastoral Symphony in the 
same room where it had so often been 
heard with all its orchestral effects also 
did not meet with general approval. In 
the preface to his arrangement of the 
Beethoven Symphonies Liszt boldly de- 
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clares that every effect can be reproduced 
on the modern piano. When Men- 
delssohn read this he said: “ Well, if I 
could only hear the first eight bars of 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony, with that 
delicate figure in the tenors, rendered on 
the piano as it sounds in the orchestra,— 
I would believe it.” 

It may easily be imagined that Liszt 
was féted to the very utmost. Men- 
delssohn arranged a grand soirée at the 
Gewandhaus to which upwards of two 
hundred people were invited. It was 
partly a conversazione, partly a concert. 
I had the honour of taking part in a per- 
formance of Bach’s concerto for three 
pianos. I myself entertained Liszt at a 
rather solemn dinner on the first floor of 
a fashionable hotel, and invited all the 
heads of the musical societies in the place 
to meet him. Some time afterwards, 
when we were talking over these heroic 
social deeds of ours, Mendelssohn was 
infinitely amused at hearing that m 
somewhat obscure féte, which had includ- 
ed such a small number of people, cost 
me much more than his grand demonstra- 
tion. He hadsuch a childishly naive and 
good-natured way of laughing at anything 
of that sort, and really was never so pleas- 
ant as when he could be making a little 


fun of something or other. 
At the last of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs I conducted my oratorio, the “ De- 


struction of Jerusalem.” I had sent 
Mendelssohn a finished sketch of it in 
the foregoing summer, and he at once 
took the warmest interest in it; it was 
certainly owing to his influence that, 
though the score was not yet even 
written, the oratorio should have been 
accepted for performance by the directors 
of the concerts. In the putting together 
of the words there was a great deal with 
‘ which we were neither of us satisfied. 
One day he took the book of words home 
with him, and surprised me in the kind- 
est way on Christmas Eve with a fresh 
and complete copy of it. I need not ex- 
plain how useful his severe critical re- 
marks were to mycomposition. One day 
when I thanked him he said: “I only 
show you what you would have found out 
for yourself ina few months.” The ora- 
torio had a very warm reception; but 
what gave me most pleasure was Men- 
delssohn’s entire satisfaction. He sat 
amongst the audience with Cécile, and 
told me what.pleasure he had felt not 
only in my music but also in the correct 
judgment of his wife, who had always 


picked out the best things. He also ad-' 
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mitted that the work had a very peculiar 
colouring, and I only refer to this now 
because it has sometimes been spoken of 
as an imitation of the “Elijah,” which 
was only completed six years later. 

In the course of that winter Men- 
delssohn published a number of things, 
and amongst others his D minor trio. 
He went on correcting and altering it up 
to the last minute, and anes of the plates 
had to be engraved over again. He also 
composed a good many new things. But 
what occupied him most of all was the 
“ Hymn of Praise” which he had under- 
taken to compose for the celebration of 
the discovery of printing, in June 1840. 
How he managed to work in midst of so 
many distractions it would be difficult to 
imagine but for his wonderful mental 
equanimity. In general he was com- 
pletely master of his powers, though I do 
not mean to say that he could or would 
have composed at any moment — but he 
certainly often did so when one would 
least have expected it. ‘“ When I go into 
a painter’s studio,” he once said to me, 
“T am often envious. It must be too 
nice to live all day entirely for one’s 
work, as they do. But our independent 
way of spending our time has a great 
charm about it too.” Of this indepen- 
dence he made the greatest use, and prob- 
ably never spent his time alike two days 
running. One afternoon I found him 
particularly cheerful, and he said to me: 
“IT have had such a satisfactory morning: 
I have been playing a great deal, all 
sorts of people’s music, and yours too, 
and I have also been composing and 
writing. I mean to do this every day 
now!” And yethe hardly managed to 
do it a second time. It was his corre- 
spondence which actually took up most of 
his time. He must have written an in- 
credible number of letters. But it was a 
pleasure to him to be in such general 
requisition, and he never complained of 
it. Everything he did he strove to do in 
the most perfect manner possible, down 
to the smallest details, and it was the 
same with his correspondence. It was 
delightful to watch him folding up a 
letter with the utmost care, and sealing it 
with evident satisfaction. Anyhow, he 
could always be certain of giving pleasure 
with it. Whatever hard work he had 
before him it never prevented him from 
occupying himself with something else 
up to the last minute. How often when 
I called for him to go to a concert where 
he had to play and conduct I would find 
him, in full dress, sitting quietly at the 
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writing-table! It was just because he 
felt so secure in all that he did. 

“ How would you translate this?” he 
asked me one evening, and then read me 
a line out of one of Dante’s Sonnets. 
His uncle Joseph (the eldest son of 
Moses Mendelssohn, who dedicated his 
“ Morgenstunden ” to him), a very highly- 
gifted man, and devoted to his latest 

ears to study and self-culture, had sent 

im several of Dante’s Sonnets from the 
“Vita Nuova,” begging him to translate 
them for him in the form of the original. 
The nephew set to work with feverish 
eagerness, and as far as I could judge 
succeeded admirably. But after all he 

ot more vexation than pleasure from it, 
or the old gentleman, with an uncle’s 
want of consideration, had meanwhile 
made use of some other version, and Fe- 
lix did not even get a word of thanks, 
whereat he greatly complained. I take 
this opportunity of saying that I feel sure 
that Felix must have written a consider- 
able number of lyrical poems, though I 
do not know if he told his friends of it. 
If this be true, we may surely hope that 
a future time may bring them to light. 
They would certainly not be without some 
merit. Another partly literary work 
which occupied my friend for some time 
was an address to the King of Saxony. 
A sum of 20,000 thalers had been be- 
queathed to the King by a Leipsic gen- 
tleman, with the request that he would 
devote it to some artistic purpose. In 
conjunction with Von Falkenstein, then 
“Kreis director,” now Minister, Men- 
delssohn drew up the plan for the organ- 
ization of a Conservatoire, to which he 
added an entreaty that the King would 
devote the money to the foundation of 
the institution. It is well-known that the 
Leipsic Conservatorium was opened in 
the year 1843, that Mendelssohn laboured 
enthusiastically for it, and that this 
school contributed greatly in the progress 
of musical life in Leipsic. It was equal- 
ly Mendelssohn’s doing that Hauptmann 
and Moscheles were appointed to posts 
there. 

One evening I found Felix deep in the 
Bible. “ Listen,” he said; and then he 
read to me, in a gentle and agitated voice, 
the passage from the First Book of Kings, 
beginning with the words, “ And behold, 
the Lord passed by.” 
be splendid for an oratorio?” he ex- 
claimed — and it did become part of the 
“ Elijah.” 

In the midst of the manifold occupa- 
tions and social meetings which he gladly 
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took part in, and which he graced by his 
talent and his brilliant conversation, 
there would come days of exhaustion, 
even of depression. At such times visits 
from his friends, foremost among whom 
were David and Dr. Schleinitz, would 
always do him good. Sometimes also he 
would amuse himself with doing little 
water-colour sketches — or he would read 
some poem of Goethe’s, for instance 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” or “ Iphi- 
genie.” The first of these he was espe- 
cially fond of, and he would go into rap- 
tures over the deep feeling which pene- 
trates the most insignificant things in this 
wonderful work. He said one day that 
the line, “ Und es lobte darauf der Apo- 
theker den Knaster” was enough to 
bring tears into one’s eyes. He would 
also get out Jean Paul sometimes, and 
revel in his humour ; one evening he read 
aloud to me out of Siebenkis for at least 
an hour. But sleep was always his best 
cure. Several times I found him lying 
on the sofa before dinner, ready dressed, 
having been asleep for hours, after which 
he would awake with a capital appetite. 
A quarter of an hour after he would say 
with the air of a spoiled child, “I am 
still quite tired ;” would lie down again, 
saying how delicious it was, stretch him- 
self out, and in a few minutes be fast 
asleep again. “ He can go on in that way 
for two days,” Cécile said to me, “and 
then he is fresher than ever.” Nature 
supplied him with the best cure — but 
unhappily it could not remain so always. 
For his birthday we arranged a joke 
with which he was immensely delighted. 
The first occasion for it arose from the 
fact that his wife and her sister and my- 
self were of the same nation, the free 
town of Frankfort being our common 
native-place. I wrote a little piece, or 
rather a couple of scenes, in Frankfort 
dialect, giving myself the part of the now 
typical “ Hampelmann,” * Madame Men- 
elssohn was to represent my wife, and 
her sister my daughter. The story was 
somewhat slight, and ran as follows : — 
Fraulein Hampelmann is a very passion- 
ate lover of music, and in the first scene 
expresses a great wish to have pianoforte 
lessons from the celebrated Mendeissohn 
in Leipsic. After much discussion the 
papa is gained over, and the family pre- 
pare for the journey. The second scene 
opens in Mendelssohn’s study, where he 
was represented by David with inimitable 


* “ Hampelmann” is the name of the typical Franke 
fort burgher, a favourite character in farces. 
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drollery. The costume was true to life, 
being the very coat which Mendelssohn 
wore at home, and he managed in all 
sorts of delightful ways to caricature our 
friend’s movements and manner of speak- 
ing. The Hampelmann family are intro- 
duced to him, and very politely received. 
After some conversation Fraulein Ham- 
pelmann is made to play, and then Men- 
delssohn is at last induced to improvise, 
and this David did in the funniest way, 
imitating Mendelssohn in his movements 
more than in his thoughts. Finally this 
good-natured, but not very artistic family, 
is sent home again in the most civil 
manner possible. I had made the Ham- 
pelmann ladies, in their excessively limit- 
ed knowledge of musical matters, say all 
manner of malicious things, which were} 
taken up as agreeably as they were harm- 
lessly meant. 
When our life had become a little 
- quieter so that we often spent the even- 
ings at home, Mendelssohn proposed that 
we should improvise on given poems. 
We read and played in turns, each de- 
claiming for the other, and found it a 
most amusing and exciting pastime. 
Heaven only knows how many poems of 
Schiller, Goethe, and Uhland had to serve 
us for musical illustrations. After one 
of my improvisations Mendelssohn said 
to me, “I can’t imagine how you can ever 
for a moment feel any doubt about your 
musical gifts;” and these words often 
afterwards in sad moments rung with con- 
solation in my ears. During my subse- 
quent stay in Dresden I had the oppor- 
tunity of continuing this practice with my 
friend Edward Devrient, who perhaps 
. declaimed better than any one else, cer- 
tainly more musically. In this way we 
could give great pleasure, and as an 
amusing social diversion, I have often, 
even up to the present time, amused my- 
self over this game with some friend or 
other, and it always recalls the happy 
times when we first began it. 

We had many serious conversations to- 
gether that winter, and I very much re- 
gret that I did not note down some of my 
friend’s sayings. But when one is living 
in affluence one does not easily think of 
putting by. A fewthings which I happen 
to remember may find room here. After 
the performance of a most prosaic sym- 
phony, which met with a very cold recep- 
tion, he said to me, “ We have success- 


fully conquered the Philistines now, but 
it remains to be seen whether our art be 
not still more threatened from the oppo- 
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ing of the happiness that lay in the con- 
viction of so many people whom one 
highly esteemed being kindly disposed 
towards one, he grew very warm upon the 
subject, and said, “It is certainly the 
best thing that one has. When I am 
thoroughly dissatisfied with myself, I 
think of such and such a person who has 
shown himself a friend to me, and say to 
myself, ‘ You can’t be in such a bad way, 
after all, if such men are fond of you.’” 
One day, speaking of his adherents and 
his opponents, he said that he could per- 
fectly understand that certain musicians 
who took up a very stern line, considered 
him half a deserter, and so many of those 
of his compositions which met with most 
favour must appear to them frivolous, 
compared to former ones, so that they 
might say he had forsaken his better 
style. With all the earnestness of his 
character, it was especially disagreeable 
to him when people treated serious things 
with exaggeration. “I hada visit from 
a Belgian author this morning,” he told 
me a few hours later; “the man really 
has an astounding flow of talk, and said 
several good things. But when he was 
gone, and I began to think it over, I found 
thatd4t might have been expressed much 
better in the very simplest way — there- 
fore why use such big words ? why want 
to appear so deep?” It is this simpli- 
city, always exemplified in his works, 
which makes them appear shallow to 
those people who take bombastic non- 
sense fordepth. There is no shallowness 
to be found in Mendelssohn’s works, but 
rather in those which are too shallow to 
contain the beauty of simplicity. Once 
at dinner, when we were talking about 
Beaumarchais’ comedies, which he greatly 
admired, he said, “One really ought to 
have Beaumarchais ;” so I got it for him 
and wrote inside it, “One really ought to 
have Beaumarchais (Mendelssohn’s table 
talk).” 

One peculiarity of his, which I have 
already alluded to, was his way of sud- 
denly jumping to something very comic 
or very serious in the midst of a quiet 
conversation. One afternoon when we 
were lounging about in the promenades, 
he turned upon me all at once with the 
question: “ Do you believe in the prog- 
ress of humanity?” ‘ How, in what way 
do you mean?” I said, with some sur- 
prise. “ Well,” he answered, “1 don’t 
speak of machines, and railways, and all 
those things, but I ask if you think that 
mankind becomes better and more re- 
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site direction.” 





markable as time goes on?” I do not 
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now remember what conclusion we came 
to. 

It was always from the way in which 
he had been ¢aught that he drew his rea- 
sons for everything which he did, or did 
not do. In his scores for choruses he 
used the C clef, keeping the alto part also 
in the sopranoclef. This rather bothered 
me, and I once reproached him for the 
inconsistency of such a proceeding, upon 
which he answered, “ You are perfectl 
right, but it is not my fault. It was Zel- 
ter’s way, and I accustomed myself to it 
from the very first.» His lovely musical 
handwriting he said he owed to his friend 
Rietz the violinist, who died young, and 
was the elder brother of Julius Rietz, the 
Concert-meister. He sometimes told me 
about his studies with Zelter, and how 
they were generally carried on peripateti- 
cally in the garden behind his father’s 
house. What he told me of them con- 
firmed me in the opinion which Marx ex- 
pressed as follows: “When Zelter be- 
came Mendelssohn’s master, he merely 
put a fish into the water, and let it swim 
away as it liked.” With all his love for 


his old master, the remembrance of the 
following fact always made him angry. 
Some years before Felix’s birth, his 
father, who was a friend of Zelter’s, gave 
the latter a great quantity of Bach’s Can- 


tatas in the original manuscripts; and 
when Felix became his pupil, Zelter used 
sometimes to take him to the closet where 
these treasures were stored up, and show 
them to him, saying, “ There they are ; 
just think of all that is hidden in there!” 
But poor Felix, though he thirsted for 
these costly treasures, was never once 
allowed to look inside them, and taste 
them. Anyhow, these things would have 
been better cared for in Mendelssohn’s 
hands than in Zelter’s. 

Mendelssohn was very fond of re- 
peating any funny expression or word 
over and over again till it became a joke. 
As in former years he had amused him- 
self with calling me “Old Drama,” so 
now during this winter, for a long time, 
he always addressed me with the words, 
“ Hail, Zedekiah !” out of a chorus from 
the “Destruction of Jerusalem.” Or 
else it would be a passage out of some 
pianoforte piece which he liked, and 
which he would always be bringing up 
again, and playing to me when it was 
furthest from my thoughts. 

Ialso have pleasant recollections of 
the walks which we often took with David, 
on clear, cold days, far out into the Ro- 
senthal. We used to stop at one of the 
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cafés there, and Mendelssohn would in- 
dulge in his latest, but as I believe, very 
passing, passion for billiards. Whether 
he was as clever at that as at anythin 
else I could not judge, for though I live 
for years in the land of billiards, I knew 
nothing of the game. 

It may seem strange that I should not 
have mentioned Schumann, whom Men- 
delssohn thought so highly of, but at 
that time he lived in greater retirement 
than usual, and hardly ever left his room. 
His paper, his songs, but above all his 
future marriage evith Clara Wieck, com- 
pletely occupied him; his bride came 
but seldom to Leipsic that winter, but a 
few years afterwards at Dresden I en- 
Sond a great deal of pleasant and inti- 
mate intercourse with the famous pair. 

Every one knows how happy Men- 
delssohn was at home. His beautiful, 
gentle, sensible wife spread a charm over 
the whole household, and reminded one 
of a Rafael Madonna. Little Carl, the 
eldest child, amused us intensely with 
his first attempts at speaking. Cécile’s 
family, charming people, were in and out 
all day, and the whole atmosphere was a 
sort of rivalry of amiability and affection, 
— it was altogether a period of happiness 
which falls to the share of but few mor- 
tals. We laughed much when Cécile told 
us how as she came out of a concert at 
the Gewandhaus she had heard two 
women close by her talking about her 
and pitying her because “her husband 
was so cruel, inhuman, and barbarous to 
her!” 

All this time, though I was very much 
occupied with my work, and looking for- 
ward with anxiety to the first perform- 
ance of the oratorio, I could feel and en- 
joy to the utmost the happiness which 
Mendelssohn’s affection and ésteem im- 
parted to me. And at last, when my 
labours were crowned by an entirely un- 
biassed success, the concluding days of 
my stay in Leipsic became some of the 
happiest in my life. On the 2nd of April, 
1840, the “Destruction of Jerusalem” 
was performed for the first time at a con- 
cert given at the Gewandhaus for the 
benefit of the poor. The chorus and or- 
chestra were capital; Frau Livia Frege, 
whose lovely and expressive singing can 
never be forgotten by any who had the 
good fortune to hear her, Fraulein Sophie 
Schloss, with her fine sympathetic voice, 
the clever tenor, Schmidt, and a very cul- 
tivated amateur baritone, undertook the 
solos. The audience was most enthusi- 
astic, and next morning the amiable pub- 
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lisher, Kistner, secured the work as his 
property —what more could I want? I 
returned full of gratitude to my native 
town, which I had left with such a sad 
heart, and from there went on to Italy, 
where my bride awaited me. 
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“Or course you will stay on Sha- 
meen ?” said a friend of* mine one day in 
Hong Kong, as we discussed my journey 
to Canton, distant about a day’s voyage 
by the Pearl River. She further ex- 
m Bow! to my interrogation that Shameen 
was a few acres of island rock ceded to 
the British by China after the taking of 
Canton; and although the rest of the city 
is open to foreigners, it is yet considered 
the correct thing to live on Shameen, 
which is as far removed from any converse 
with Canton as St. James’s from St. 
Giles’s. The “of course” in the sen- 
tence quite decided me not to stop on 
Shameen. I wanted to study the Can- 
tonese, and not the Shameenese. Thus 


it fell out one evening at sundown, under 
a ruddy after-glow, which transformed 


the scene to the resemblance of the last 
tableau in some delusive pantomime, I 
was ushered into my Chinese abode at 
Canton, over an arched bridge, which I 
attained from some outbuildings or struc- 
tures—I scarcely know what name to 
give them. The bridge spanned — or 
rather failed at the last extremity to span 
—a creek or one of the fifty branches of 
-the Pearl River zz which Canton is sit- 
uated. Arrived at my side of the bridge, 
I had to make a good spring to land ona 
balcony of my house, one of the many 
with which all Chinese Labitations are 
adorned. 

The only other entrance (except for 
birds or fish) were some very shiny steps 
upon the other side of the dwelling, sub- 
merged at high tide by the Pearl River. 
Here the fish swam in, and were fre- 
yap stranded. They were “mud 

sh,” of a peculiar flavour, but delicious 
eating. The birds entered through the 
apertures for doors and window frames, 
for with actual doors to open and win- 
dows to shut the Cantonese dispense 
themselves. They place a large screen 
before the doorway, which gives privacy 
sufficient for their need. The window- 
sashes are closed either by a sort of 
jalousie or thin matting. They do not 





surround their domesticities with the 
same mystery and secret precautions with 
which we envelop these proceedings in 
Europe. Human nature, they argue, has 
to sleep, and here is the mat upon which 
it stretches itself. Why conceal it? It 
also wants to eat, and it satisfies its appe- 
tite, no matter how many eyes are gazing. 
Tell a Chinese cook you are hungry, and 
he will immediately fetch his fire, his 
cooking utensils, his provisions, and cook 
under your very nose. He has no idea 
of concealing his operations in some far- 
away back region, yclept kitchen. He 
squats down anywhere, makes a fire on 
or in anything: a basin, dish, pan, or pot 
— there is no limit to his invention. He 
will cook in the middle of the street, or 
in the centre of his guests in a restaurant, 
Upon one occasion, when on board a 
junk, I observed a man cooking his own 
and his neighbour’s food for days to- 
gether in a tub, and an earthenware sau- 
cer containing the charcoal. Wonderful 
creatures they are, these despised Chi- 
nese, with a deftness of finger and inge- 
nuity and patience unsurpassed by any 
nation under the sun! To return to the 
bridge of the willow pattern architecture, 
by which, as I have said, I entered my 
dwelling. The first thing which took me 
by surprise and completely overwhelmed 
my senses was the variety of odours, 
smells, stenches, scents which assailed 
me in the various chambers — no, that is 
a misnomer; I do not believe there is 
such a thing as a chamber in China. But 
different localities, such as north, south, 
east, and west of my domicile, were all 
characterized by different smells. For 
instance, crossing the bridge and the 
verandah contiguous, I was fain to shud- 
der under an effluvium which penetrated 
my whole being with the unmistakable 
essence of putrid fish. 

Escaping from this with the utmost 
celerity, and resolving to give it a wide 
latitude for the future, I hurried south- 
ward. Here was a compartment which, 
besides six window apertures, three door 
ditto, had two large square holes in the 
ceiling, which I ascertained were for ad- 
mitting a ladder to ascend into the attic. 
I was once more permeated with a deli- 
cious sense of breathing existence in an 
atmosphere redolent with perfume of 
spices wafted, it might be, from Araby 
the Blest. So it seemed to me, after the 
nausea of the bridge apartment. Here I 
pitched my tent, or, to speak more liter- 
ally, my blankets, mats, pillow, wraps, 
and general belongings ; and here pres- 
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ently arrived my cook, and commenced 
operations upon a young pig which he 
was about to roast in my bed-room. It 
would have taken a long time to make 
him comprehend my objections, but 
fortunately I had a factotum, undertaking 
the multifarious duties of valet, chamber- 
maid, courier, interpreter, footman, chair- 
bearer, seamstress, laundress. Aa-Sing 
was his name, and he was the most val- 
uable servant I ever had; and only for 
the difficulty of his tail, which would have 
caused continual merriment in Europe, 
’ but which Chinese have an insuperable 
objection to cut off, I should have im- 
ported him. Poor Aa-Sing! his only 
fault was, as a clear-starcher he used to 
starch my stockings, and if I had hada 
new bonnet, he would have contrived his 
best to make it look exactly like the old 
one, such a positive dislike have Chinese 
for any change whatever. If you likea 
feather in the front of your hat, they say, 
wear it there, of course ; but what reason 
can you have for placing it at the back 
next month, or at the side the following 
year? But upon other matters apart 
from millinery Aa-Sing and myself were 
of one mind, and we soon hoisted the 
cook elsewhere; for here was a space 
which smelt deliciously, and to have this 
perfume commingled even with the odour 
of roast pig seemed a profanation. The 
cook went off grumbling, and whether he 
took himself on to the bridge or the steps 
I was not interested to know, but I be- 
lieve he burnt the pig out of spite. The 
front of my house overhung the Pearl 
River, and was overshadowed by an im- 
mense gnarled tree, whose roots might 
have been in my bed-room, or parlour, or 
verandah, for aught I cou discover. 
Although I studied the intricacy for many 
a day, I never found out from where it 
drew its sustenance. It burst out from 
the walls and stones in all directions, 
flourishing green, bright, and cheerful, 
and useful too, for I often caught by its 
branches to steer myself on to the land- 
ing when entering my house from the 
river side, which I usually did. It was, I 
understood, a sacred 46 tree of Buddha, 
and as there was a temple hard by, it was 
just possible that the mother root had 

er domicile of origin in the holy pre- 
cincts —such a distance do these trees 
extend, and so peculiar are they for 
growing ostensibly without soil. Through 
Its leafy shade what a wondrous scene 
was presented to me! Toa person with 
eager susceptibilities and keen observ- 
ant faculties, the first entrance into China 
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proper is enough to cause temporary 
aberration of mind. All the senses are 
suddenly attacked by such outrageous 
incongruities —novel sensations which 
in his philosophy he has never dreamed 
of. He is induced to doubt the intelli- 
ence he receives through them — to be- 
ieve rather that he is dreaming, cham- 
pagnized, mesmerized, illusionized in 
some way. 

Having already seen the greater por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, I was yet 
taken quite aback by the startling con- 
trasts and marked differences. Still 
more wonderful must appear these singu- 
lar features to one accustomed to a nar- 
row margin of men and things. The very 
mountains and hills on the Pearl River 
stood out in such unwonted outline, that 
I had constantly to place my fingers on 
my eyes to give them the chance of cor- 
recting any optical delusion they might 
have made. Moreover, the olfactory 
nerves are constantly on the inquirendo. 
Pish! faugh! What on earth is that? 
Surely nothing on this planet ever smelt 
so badly! Cologne, with its thirty-six 
different stenches, is a bower of roses as 
compared with Canton. Yet more dire 
perplexities await the auricular organs. 
They are so barbarously tested, that they 
come to the point of doubting their own 
sanity, so terrible are the discordant 
sounds which clash and jangle on the 
tympanum. The Chinese talking is a se- 
ries of hard sounds, jerks, digs, and 
snaps. The sneezed aspirates S, T, Z 
make one’s flesh creep. Quarrelling is 
indescribably overpowering, and te he 
one’s blood —though no coward —cur- 
dle to water, so ferociously bitter are the 
shrill sounds emitted. Yet still there is 
a more terrible ordeal to come — Chinese 
music. It is simply odious and revolt- 
ing to every feeling of harmony, melody, 
sympathetic cadence, or dulcet sound of 
any description suggested by musical na- 
ture. It is nasal, screeching, yowling, 
mee-mawing, wailing —every sound ex- 
cruciating to ears refined. Two tom cats 
encountering on a midnight prowl, are 
faint though truthful illustrations of that 
fearful rending of the air. Add to that 
an enraged turkey-cock viewing red, an 
indignant gander, two pea-fowls, and a 
bewildered donkey, doubtful about most 
things in life and his next supper es- 
pecially, and you will have the chromatic 
scale of Chinese music. Whether Chi- 
nese are endowed by Providence with 
sonorous bass voices, sympathetic bari- 
tones, or thrilling sensational tenors, I do 
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not know: I never heard anything but 
falsetto, and that of the most agonizing 
quality — more or less husky, more or 
less shrill. 

Having once obtained a fied-d-terre in 
Canton, I was enabled through the kind- 
ness of British merchants and residents 
to be introduced to some of the high man- 
darins and chief families of the city. 
And once received inside the mansion, I 
had to trust to my own audacity and sa- 
voir-faire for my introduction to the la- 
dies of the establishment, as it was not 
etiquette to admit gentlemen within their 
precincts. Having become familiar with 
Eastern manners in Asiatic Turkey, I 
did not experience the insuperable em- 
barrassment which I might have done if 
fresh from Europe. Sometimes in these 
adventures it was no easy matter, I may 
say, to unearth the ladies —so many dark 
asaee, closets, chapels, fish-ponds, 

ridges, corridors of flower-pots. I was 
often fain to attach myself to some femi- 
nine servant or child, to be conveyed to 
where the head wife held her court-— 
usually a large hall or verandah, unless 
she chanced to be asleep in a cupboatd. 
Once in the presence of the mandarin’s 
wife, I was received with the politeness 
of a well-bred gentlewoman, placed on 
the seat of honour, which resembles an 


English sideboard with the legs cut short, 
and peculiarly uncomfortable to sit upon, 
and immediately entertained with tea and 


sweatmeats. There was no awkward sur- 
prise or embarrassment evinced at my 
unexpected visit. If I had dropped from 
the moon it would have been all the 
same ; they would have received me with 
the same placidity. I was a stranger and 
‘a guest, and therefore must receive hos- 
pitality, and although never coolly re- 
served or distant, we always ended by be- 
coming quite intimate friends. I noticed 
that however quietly I chanced to get 
into the ladies’ apartments, the event 
flew like lightning, or probably tele- 
graphic fingers, through the whole femi- 
nine household, and every aperture 
through which I was visible was speedily 
crowded with dark unwinking eyes. But 
though they were dying of curiosity, the 
ladies receiving me expressed nothing of 
it. There was no hurry or flurry to get 
up a“company style;” no attempt to 
stow ugly articles out of the way, and to 
look as though such dainty eyes had nev- 
er dwelt upon aught that was coarse or 
vulgar. Chinese have not arrived at the 
point of civilization which engenders 
“company manners.” A strange mysteri- 
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ous creature I must have appéared to 
them, coming suddenly amongst them 
with my sagou complexion, outlandish, 
absurdly complicated European dress, all 
ends and bows and fringes, and buttons 
and hooks and strings. When we be- 
came more familiar, and I exhibited my 
finery for their special delectation, their 
amazement knew no bounds. None of 
them then had ever seen a European lady 
de pros before. They could not under- 
stand what was the use of ends which 
were not to be tied and buttons which 
were not to button. The sham amused 
them immensely. But what shocked 
them was the waist and definition of the 
figure consequent upon encircling it, 
They consider this custom of ours as out- 
raging both modesty and health, and were 
as much scandalized at my waistband as 
an assembly of British matrons would be 
at the little shoe which holds in unnat- 
ural bonds the distorted Chinese foot. 
By a little ruse I got the better of them, 
for Chinese are very much smaller women 
than European, five feet being more than 
the average height; consequently I fas- 
tened my ceinture easily round any of 
them, except one pudgy old lady, who 
puffed and gasped, and declared she was 
being suffocated whilst we tugged at the 
clasp.* The variety and shape of my 
garments were a source of marvel to them, 
and the number a matter of contempt (yet 
I had only thirty-five, the smallest number 
a lady can appear dressed in). My jew- -. 
elry they invariably pronounced bad gold! 
for the Chinese use the pure ore, without 
alloy, and their ornaments have that 
tender beautiful colour known as “ virgin 
gold.” 
~ Neverthagess, they had all the “wo- 
man’s fancy”’ for “ trying on,” and it was 
a curious spéctacle to behold a score of 
Chinese women each sporting some arti- 
cle of European attire, laughing and en- | 
joying the fun equally with the children, 
of whom there was always a large gath- 
ering. The great dearth seemed to me to 
be of young ladies, such as would be 
most prominent in a European household. 
Here they were either little girls or de- 
cidedly married-looking women, appear- 
ing much older than they were. In fact, 
one rarely sees gir/s in China, unless it 
be the saz/or girls. They marry so young, 
that they appear to spring from childhood 
to maturity without any intermediate 
stage of girlhood. There appears to be 
* Upon my return to civilization I found the fashions 


had returned to the Aremeier empire, and the figure not 
tightened, but rather the reverse, ‘ 
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no “blushing fifteen” or “sweet seven- 
teen,” no dreamy, romantic years of love 
and poetry, no flirtations, no balls, no 
picnics, no d¢/lets-doux —no nothing, in 
fine. The child has not ceased to play 
with her doll before she has a baby to 
dandle, and surely then her trouble be- 
gins! I never could find out precisely 
what was the great joy of a Chinese wo- 
man’s life ; but I think it must be “ dress- 
ing her hair.” This is done with an elab- 
orate artistic science curious to see. 
This hair-dressing is the woman’s accom- 
p!ishment ; a man would be considered 
quite out of place —and I think they are 
right. Their hair is invariably black, and 
very long. It is drawn back tightly from 
the face, and stiffened with a gum made 
from a certain kind of wood. It is piled 
up in a wonderful pyramid of bows, loops, 
wings, twists, leaves, flowers, rolls, all so 
stiff that they stand alone without the aid 
of pads, roulets, puffs, or hair-pias. Not 
asingle hair is astray, the whole highly 
polished, or, I should say, veneered, 
which keeps it smooth for nearly a week, 
when the fabric is taken down and re- 
modelled. “ How do they sleep?” asks 
a curious reader. I reply, Quaker fash- 


ion, “ How did our great-grandmothers 
sleep when they wore those immense 


busbies on their heads?” I presume 
they had a pillow made on purpose. The 
Chinese ladies have a small leather pil- 
low, which fits underneath the back of the 
neck, and keeps the head in a settled po- 
sition. Others have a case or box, in 
which they put the whole head comforta- 
bly, and which protects the coiffure from 
being disordered. It is, par excellence, 
the most ifitricate structure that could be 
made with hair, and when adorned with 
real flowers and gems is both an elegant 
and imposing head-dress —when badly 
arranged is stiff and ungainly. I under- 
went the process of stiffening, combing, 
plastering, and building up more than 
once, for the gratification of my lady 
friends. When completed, my head 
looked like a bundle of shavings, which 
evinced a remarkably pertinacious dislike 
to stick up; and such an unadmirable 
colour did it assume under the varnish 
that it was seriously proposed to dye it 
black. On the other hand, my drawing 
and writing were highly appreciated, as 
these are men’s accomplishments. Few 
women are taught to read or write, 
whereas nearly every boy is instructed by 
the monks in reading and handling the 
paint-brush, with which they form their 
caligraphy. I was surprised to find in 





this so-called benighted country that 
even the coolie chair-bearers could read, 
while at home few cabmen were so ad- 
vanced. This education is insisted upon 
by government, merely for the purposes 
a their trade, and not for any abstract 
idea of acquiring knowledge. If a boy 
displays quickness at his books he does 
not necessarily aspire to become a clerk 
instead of a coolie, as in Europe, which 
in the sequel would leave the world with- 
out manual workers at all. For it is sim 
pler for a boy to learn reading, writing 
and arithmetic than a good trade and by 
the time the whole of the working popula- 
tion is educated we shall find ourselves, 
like the Americans, obliged to import 
labourers annually — but from where ? 
Ireland cannot produce labourers for- 
ever, nor Germany either, and it would 
be curious to see, in fifty years hence, 
Chinese coolies in England. 

There were no spinsters in China ex- 
cept the nuns, who dedicated their vir- 
ginity to Buddha. These ladies shave 
their heads like the Buddhist priests, and 
thus deprive themselves of the only sign 
of gender —the hair dressed @ /a teapot. 
I paid them a visit in an old tumble- 
down convent, more intricate of naviga- 
tion than even the mandarins’ labyrinth- 
like palaces. Yet, strange to say, into 
this nunnery a gentleman friend had the 
entrée. 1 also noticed that the nuns had 
male servants, as in every establishment 
in China, even European. For although 
one may obtain a woman to nurse a baby, 
or even, under pretence of tending a lady, 
get a woman to squat on the floor of a 
sick-room, it is very rarely you can in- 
duce them to do any work whatever. A 
nurse employed bya friend of mine re- 
fused to carry the baby out of doors or 
roll it in the perambulitor, and a coolie 
had to be engaged for the purpose. The 
great business of the nuns is to do the 
praying for the female portion of sinners, 
They visit the sick, and perform cere- 
monies over them which are considered 
alike beneficial for this world and the 
next —a sort of Buddhist “extreme unc- 
tion.” These women are reared and 
brought up for the priesthood, like the 
vestal virgins of the Romans. 

This being the case, I could not ac- 
count for their singular ugliness, Per- 
haps it was the shaven head which made 
them so unprepossessing, and which con- 
veyed the impression, in spite of my 
knowledge to the contrary, that they were 
lunatics. However, they received me 
with the same gracious civility as their 
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handsome lay sisters, and indulged in a 
thorough feast of curiosity over me. 
Nothing escaped them until they got hold 
of my purse, when they forthwith began 
to beg as hard for money as many religious 
Christian dames I wot of. “ Weare so 
poor,” argued the abbess, a little old wo- 
man, crooked, gnarled, and round-headed 
like a knobstick ; ‘and we cannot go out 
to beg like the monks, who get so much. 
Look at our best image of Buddha,” she 
cried, dragging aside a battered curtain, 
“with his head knocked off!” 

There he was, surely enough, holding 
his head on his lap. “ Put it on again,” 
I suggested, my organ of order being 
offended. 

“It will not stick on,” said the old 
abbess piteously, yet making the attempt, 
when the head niddle-noddled in a gro- 
tesque fashion. ‘“ Why will you not give 
enough to buy a new one? It was your 
own infidel cannon-balls, when the Fan 
Kwie shelled our city, that carried off the 
head of our richest and most beautiful 
Buddha! Ah! that was a dreadful time! 
You ought to give us money to compen- 
sate us.” . And the poor old lady clasped 
her hands and her long nails rattled like 
quills. 

In truth the convent, besides its own 
natural dilapidation, bore marks of having 
stood the brunt of the shelling. I asked 
how they had managed during the firing ? 
She told me they had crept into the 
foundations of the house and under- 
ground passages. There were a number 
of girls of various ages, all with the 
shaven head, all being trained for this re- 
ligious life. One, quite a little toddler, a 
very baby, a miniature abbess, very droll 
to look upon, but of whom they all seemed 
very fond. I too was obliged to indulge 
the little one by giving her some small 

_coin, though I had scrupulous doubts 
that they would be employed to mend or 
fasten Buddha’s head again. Wandering 
through those ruined courtyards, temples, 
corridors, gardens, to note the strange, 
stagnant life of these nuns, I fell into a 
reverie which carried me back to a sim- 
ilar convent in Italy, where the nuns 
were as gnarled, mendicant, and bald 
(though not uncovered, for they belonged 
to the middle ages); farther still my 
vision seemed to travel, and behold two 
strange black figures, with coal-scuttle 
bonnets, trudging along the populous 
streets of London, pointed at and jeered 
by rude boys as they passed from door to 
door soliciting alms. The whole scheme 
of religious institutions became connected 
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as one. The’ same principle had de- 
veloped the Buddhist abbess four hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Italian 
monastery as long after, and the English 
“sister of mercy” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury —nature repeating herself over and 
over again, only under different names. 
Yet if the modern ritualist sister could 
see herself on the same level with the 
sister of China, she would be utterly 
shocked at the bald pate, whilst the an- 
cient Asiatic votary would be appalled 
by the coal-scuttle bonnet. Thus we 
make fierce wars for the length or depth 
of a garment, and shed human blood for 
the colour of a vestment or the placing of 
a candlestick ! 

Iam sorry to have to add that these 
Chinese vestals, in common with their 
European sisters, are not free from the 
shafts of malice and scandal. Very 
naughty stories are told of them. Poor 
things! I could not help feeling com- 
passion for them, and half regretted that 
I did not assist them to a new Buddha. 
For what other joy could they have in 
life, since they had no hair to dress? It 
may be deemed a direct flying in the face 
of Providence to cut off a woman’s hair, 
thus depriving her of one of the greatest 
pleasures she has in life. Look at the 
intense satisfaction of the Indian woman 
as she squats luxuriously, combing and 
twisting her raven locks. Look at the 
northern peasant girl as she shakes her 
golden wavy curls to the breeze, and sets 
athousand sparks of sunlight scintillat- 
ing round her head. Look at any girl 
sitting before het mirror twining her 
glossy ringlets, as they whisper all sorts 
of tender things to her finger ends. 
Chignons are a diabolical invention to 
deprive a woman of the natural pleasure 
Providence has bestowed upon her in ar- 
ranging her own hair. For it stands to 
reason that we are none of us charitable 
enough to take the same pleasure in 
dressing our neighbour’s hair, trans- 
planted upon our own heads. Acting 
upon the widest hypothesis, all nuns 
from time immemorial, whose duty is to 
lead a life of mortification, begin by 
shaving their heads. No doubt, there- 
fore, the image of the great Buddha was 
the sweet idol of the poor Buddhist nuns. 
I remember long ago an old Christian 
nun, who was a sort of fetite-mdre to me, 
and of whom I was very fond in my in- 
fancy, the great object of whose harmless, 
innocent life was the dressing and decorat- 
ing of the image of the Virgin in a little 
chapel she was deputed to attend to. 
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She was as avaricious for flowers, or lace, 
or jewels, as any belle of the season. 
She took as much care of the Virgin’s | 
satins and velvets, mantles and skirts, as 
though she had been mistress of the 
robes to the Empress Eugénie, the best- 
dressed lady of our day. She would beg 
for a new diadem or ceinture with the 
same avidity that the Buddhist abbess 
prayed for a new head to her Buddha, 
and was quite envious of the magnificent 
silver candlesticks upon other altars. 
She was a little crooked-backed old wo- 
man, but she had a tender heart and 
great taste in decorating, and rather 
piqued herself upon it. ‘ Though others 
might be richer,” she would say, hers was 
the most tasteful Virgin. Thus a woman 
deprived of the natural objects of affec- 
tion finds an object of interest in the rep- 
resentation of an ideal, and I verily be- 
lieve that the poor old, bald, gnarled ab- 
bess at Canton had her heart broken 
when that gold and vermilion streaked 
Buddha’s head was shot off. 

Some Chinese compensate themselves 
for shaving the head by allowing their 
nails to grow to a terrible length. I no- 
ticed that Aa-Sing was carefully preserv- 
ing one, about an inch and a half long, 
on his little finger, which did not need to 
be brought into play in his daily occupa- 
tions. He seemed quite flattered that I 
observed what he considered a personal 
charm. He was emboldened to place a 
little confidence in me, and asked with 
considerable modesty if I would advance 
him a few dollars over and above what he 
was entitled to draw of his wages — that 
it would be a great favour, and he should 
do his best to satisfy me, as he hoped he 
had done hitherto. The fact was, he 
wished to take a wife, and the money 
was to make up her dower which he had 
to pay to her parent. 

“Why, I thought you told me you 
were married, Aa-Sing!” I replied in 
astonishment, “and that your wife lived 
at Chan-Lon ?” 

“That is so,” he answered simply; 
“but I have now an opportunity of get- 
ing one exceedingly cheap, and such a 
good chance might never occur again. 
Only forty dollars, madame, and she is 
everything that could be desired.” 

“But, Aa-Sing,” I argued, “you do 
not want a wife just now ; you will soon 
return to your home again.’ 

“He reiterated the temptation of ex- 
treme cheapness, like a woman who sees ' 
agreat bargain she does not require: 
“She is so cheap! so cheap!” 
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“What will your first wife say?” I 
persisted. 

“Hah-yah!” he. exclaimed, seizin 
upon this faint objection with avidity, an 
demolishing it at once, “she will say it 
is very cheap!” 

I gave up the question and let him 
have the money. 

He contrived to get married, during 
some leisure moment of my service with- 
out inconveniencing me atall. I saw his 
bright little wife soon after in spick and 
span new unmentionables and shirt, as 
blue as blue could be or as indigo could 
make them, and I confess that I had to 
come round to Aa-Sing’s opinion that she 
was decidedly cheap and that he had got 
a bargain. Aa-Sing, in spite of the 
double encumbrance, remained as inval- 
uable as ever, and confirmed my opinion 
that Chinese, when well trained, make 
the best servants I know. They have 
necessarily to be taught, and shown ever 
act of European service, and that wit 
great care and precision. Any mistake 
made will assuredly be repeated to the 
end of the chapter. For instance, if 
white wine were accidentally put intoa 
claret-jug, you would certainly get your 
sherry in a claret-jug for the future. My 
host one day, from ‘laziness, put the 
brandy into a sherry decanter. It was 
fatal from that time forward. We regu- 
larly had brandy served after soup, in 
spite of grimaces, exclamations and in- 
vectives of all kinds. Under my front 
verandah, as I have mentioned, ran the 
Pearl River, now floating my boat high 
enough for me to avoid the treacherous 
glutinous steps, anon ebbing, and leaving 
me a dainty draught of mollusca. This 
river is a study of human life unparalleled 
in Europe. Its numerous branches and 
creeks encircle and intersect Canton; 
meeting, dividing, spreading, like a lady’s 
crochet pattern, each slip of water float- 
ing its quantum of boats of every de- 
scription, from the warlike junk bristlin 
with cannon, to a diminutive cockle-shell, 
where a mere baby paddled its own canoe. 
Chinese children are both waterproof and © 
drowning-proof ; I therefore disbelieve the 
libel that so much infanticide is com- 
mitted by casting babies into the rivers, 
persuaded as I am that at no age would a 
Chinese infant consent to drowm Thou- 
sands of sampans are plying their oars or 
lying to, the homes of large families who 
pass their whole lives on that slender 
plank. The water baby opens its eyes 
upon the sampan, passes its watery youth 
there, is damply married there, and not 
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unfrequently goes from thence to a watery 
grave. Halfa million of people are esti- 
mated to live upon the water in Canton 
alone ; and there is in China and Cochin 
China what may be termed a water popu- 
lation, who live ——— upon the 
rivers, even though their boats never 
stir from the same spot. I believe it 
would be possible to find a Chinese /and- 
sick, as in contrast to our sea-sickness. 
These people rarely go ashore. Their 
occupation is on the water, their shops 
are floating. They earn their living as 
conveyances for men and material, like 
the Venetian gondolas, which they most 
resemble in construction though not in 
colour, and are often sculled in the same 
manner. They are inhabited, like a 
dwelling, frequently, by two or three gen- 
erations. The family sleep under the 
awning and in the hold, thus forming a 
two-storey house. If any member goes 
on shore it is the man, he may be a 
coolie, a water-carrier, a fish-vendor ; 
or keep a small shop; whilst his wife, 
mother, grandmother, children, man the 
boat. I have seen mere babies steer 
like any coxswain. There are to be 
seen the pretty sailor girls spe- 
cial to China. They are bright, saucy, 
robust-looking lasses ; their black glossy 
hair cut short across the forehead, and 


tied up ina knot or plait behind. They 
wear neither shoes nor stockings, and 


their pretty little feet and ancles are 
among the most beautiful and attractive 
objects in Canton. They not only rowed, 
and sculled, and steered on that compli- 
cated mesh of craft, but managed their 
boats upon the wider portions of the 
river with the same agflity as a man. 
This is one of the specialties and remark- 
able features of Canton, and of what, for 
lack of a better word, I must term the 
_ upside-downness ” of Chinese life. You 
find the men employed as chambermaids, 
seamstresses, embroideresses ; whilst the 
women are sailors and boatmen. And 
this throughout; there is scarcely any- 
thing which they do not do the reverse of 
us. In salutation the Chinese shakes his 
own hind instead of his visitor’s. In 
paying respect he puts his hat on, instead 
of taking it of. The very houses seem 
inside out. Wherever we begin at the 
top, they commence at the bottom. 
Their signboards are perpendicular in- 
stead of horizontal. Their ideas are also 
very muc!i upon the same reverse scale. 
What is felony in Europe —plurality of 
wives —is highly proper in China, in fact 
amark of distinction; and concubinage 
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no more a sin than it was in the days of 
Solomon. In fact, in households where I 
visited, I could not find out that it im- 
plied any disgrace. These women proba- 
bly belonged to a lower class, at least, 
than the first wife, who is always of suita- 
ble rank. The only difference was, that 
she had not been carried home in state 
by her husband’s relatives, which is the 
only marriage ceremony ; and possibly he 
had got her without dower, she not hav- 
ing near relatives to exact it. But she 
eats the same, and her children share the 
benefits with the rest. She would not 
have as much authority as the upper 
wives, but her position had no oppro- 
brium or degradation attached to it. 
Suicide also is reckoned perfectly hon- 
ourable and justifiable if circumstances 
seem to demand it. Cross roads or 
refusal to bury would be deemed ab- 
surdities in China. Thus, it is night 
in one land, it is day in another, 
and what is crime in one hemisphere is 
virtue in another. Our world is a queer 
place turned topsyturvy. 

To return to the wonderful river and 
the boats. They seem of endless variety ; 
some, all covered, making a sort of trav- 
elling hotel, like the Dutch ftrekschuiten, 
or Egyptian Nile boats. They are the 
railroad cars of the country, like the 
American Pacific line. You are boarded, 
lodged, travelled, for so much per diem. 
They are generally manned by twenty or 
forty rowers, or polers, for many of the 
rivers are so shallow that poling and even 
pushing became necessary. The passen- 
gers are jammed in together like sardines 
(oil not excepted), unless there chances to 
be a mandarin on board, when he would 
invariably monopolize the boat with his 
wives and his retinue. Some of these 
boats are stationary, and serve the pur- 
poses of hotels, restaurants, &c. There 
are also boats painted and decorated in 
the most gorgeous style and tastefully 
adorned with flowers; whence they are 
called “ flower boats,” literally a floating 
garden. They have, in fact, the same 
reputation as the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris or Vauxhall in London. There is 
also an amount of feasting done, and at 
night they are brilliantly illuminated with 
a myriad of tiny Chinese lanterns, which 
give them a fairy-like effect. Issuing 
from them may be heard the sounds of 
revelry, of laughter, and the shrill falsetto 
whine called music, far into the early 
hours of morning. The Chinese enjoy 
themselves by night. All their feasts and 
festivals are kept through the night, gen- 
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erally by moonlight ; and although, when 
poor, he exists on a farthing’s-worth of 
rice a day, yet when riches accumulate he 
becomes the most luxurious of sybarites, 
indulges freely in the most recherché deli- 
cacies of the table, like any Roman volup- 
tuary becomes corpulent and phlegmatic. 

Invited to a grand Chinese dinner, the 
hour named was 11 A.M. and the Jocale a 
boat. Having heard much of the obnox- 
ious stuff I should have to eat, and been 
duly cautioned that I should be ill for at 
least a week afterwards, I intimated to a 
medical friend that I was-about to “dine 
a la Chinoise,” and should probably re- 
quire his services that evening. He gave 
me the prescription, “ Take a very little 
of each dish, and take a very long time 
about it.” Of the latter I had no choice, 
for we began at eleven and did not con- 
clude until half-past five. I felt a little 
squeamish but was not actually sick, and 
the doctor said I had the digestion of a 
horse. 

To enumerate the dishes we ate and the 
prices paid for them would seem fabulous. 
We commenced with tea and finished 
with soup. Some of the intermediate 


dishes were shark’s fin; birds’ nests 
brought from Borneo (costing nearly a 
guinea a mouthful) ; fricassee of poodle, a 
little dog rather like a pig, except for its 


head ; the fish of the Zoué shell, an elas- 
tic substance like paxwax or india-rubber, 
which you might masticate but could not 
possibly mash ; peacock’s liver, very fine 
and recherché; putrid eggs, nevertheless 
very good ; rice, of course ; salted shrimps ; 
aked almonds; cabbage in a variety of 
forms ; green ginger ; stewed fungi ; fresh 
fish of a dozen kinds ; onions ad /ibitum ; 
salt duck cured like ham, and fig in every 
form, roast, boiled, fried ; Fouchow ham, 
which seemed to me equal to Wiltshire. 
In fact, the Chinese excel in pork, but 
Europeans will rarely touch it, under the 
superstition that the pigs are fed on 
babies. Of course a pig will eat a baby, 
if it finds one, as it will devour a rattle- 
snake, but that does not prevent us eat- 
ing American bacon, where the pigs run 
wild in the wood, and feed, from choice, 
upon any vermin they can find. When in 
the Southern States I got two magnifi- 
cent rattlesnakes, and my pigs ate them 
both. That did not prevent the pigs be- 
ing eaten in their turn; and I think 
I would as soon eat transmutation of 
baby flesh as of rattlesnake, especially 
the rattle. But I believe the whole 
to be a libel. The Chinese are most 
particular about their swine, and keep 
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them penned up in the utmost cleanli- 
ness and comfort, rivalling the Dutch 
in their scrubbing and washing. They 
row whole fields of favo and herbs 
or their pigs, and I do not believe that 
one porker in a million ever tastes a baby. 
About two o’clock we rose from table, 
walked about, looked: out of window. 
Large brass bowls were brought filled 
with hot water, and towels. Each one 
proceeded to perform ablutions, the Chi- 
nese washing their heads. After which 
refreshing operation we resumed our 
seats, and recommenced with another de- 
scription of tea. Seven different sorts 
of samshoo we partook of, made from 
rice, from peas, from mangoes, cocoa-nut ; 
all fermented liquors; and the myster 

remained —that I was not inebriated. 
Perhaps it was following the doctor’s ad- 
vice, the length of time which elapsed, 
and the small quantities. The samshoo 
was drunk warm, in tiny cups, during the 
course of the dinner. The whole was 
cooked without salt, and tasted very in- 
sipid to me. The birds’ nests seemed 
like glue or isinglass ; but the cocks’- 
combs were palatable. The dog meat 
was like very delicate gizzard well stewed 
—a short close fibre and very tender. 
The dish which I fancied the most turned 
out to be vat, for upon taking a second 
help after the first taste I got the head, 
and I certainly felt rather sick upon this 
discovery. But I consoled myself by the 
remembrance that in California we used 
often to eat ground-squirrels, which are 
first cousins to the flat-tailed rats; and 
travellers who would know the world 
must go in boldly for manners and cus- 
toms. We had tortoise and frogs ; a cur- 
ry of the latter was superior to chicken, 
We had fowls’ hearts, and brains of some 
bird — snipe, I think. We had chow- 
chow of mangoes, rambustan preserved, 
salted cucumber, sweet potatoes, yams, 
taro, all sorts of sweets made from rice, 
sugar, and cocoanut. Every dish was 
separate. And the soup which terminat- 
ed the repast was surely boiled tripe, or 
some interior arrangement, and I wished 
] had halted a little time ago. The whole 
was eaten with chop-sticks, or a spoon 
like a small spade or shovel. The sticks 
are made intoa kind of fork by being 
held crosswise between the fingers. 

I was the only lady —for itis not the 
usage forthe sexes to meet together in 
society —I dined with the ladies, and 
was crammed in the same way, but with 
a larger admixture of fruits, sweets, and 
tea. Rice is the substitute for bread, 
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and poultry and pork for mutton and 
beef ; though occasionally there is mut- 
ton and goat; beef very rarely, except 
for Europeans. The greater part of my 
time was spent upon the rivers; anda 
wonderful life it was. I went into all the 
back streets or creeks, and, with my five 
, Senses on the alert, examined everything 
I could. 

The novelty, as I have remarked, was 
incessant and never-ending, and fully re- 
pays the traveller, in interest, for the in- 
convenience he may experience. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
HISSING. 


HIsSING, according to Milton, had tke 
very worst of beginnings. It was first 
heardin Pandemonium. When Satan re- 
turned «0 his compeers in guilt after his 
victory over our first parents, and related 
his terrible achievement : 


Awhile he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear ; when, contrary, he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn, 


An assembly of churchmen ought, no 
doubt, to be the exact reverse of an as- 


sembly of demons. That there is, how- 
ever, some expectation of a certain 
amount of hissing in ecclesiastical gath- 
erings may be inferred from the precau- 
tionary charge with which Archbishop 
Trench opened the Dublin Church Con- 
gress in 1868. “Hissing,” remarked 
that scholarly prelate, “is not a human 
utterance: it is objectionable, because it 
not only expresses dissent from the 
speech, but dislike to the speaker.” He 
begged the members of the Congress to 
say “ No, no!” with all the fervour they 
could command, and not to hiss, when- 
ever they felt compelled to give an audi- 
ble expression to their dissent. The 
poet who attributes the first hiss to the 
devils, has said that “new presbyter is 
but old priest writ large.” During the 
sitting of the Scottish Free Church As- 
sembly in June 1873, some of the mem- 
bers indulged themselves so freely in 
hissing the speeches of those with whom 
they disagreed, that Dr. Duff, the Mod- 
erator, told them they reminded him of 
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those gentlemen hissed, no dgubt, out 
of hearty free will. 

There has been some controversy as 
to the most ancient method of manifest- 
ing disapproval in public assemblies, 
Distinction must, however, be made be- 
tween organized state assemblies and as- 
semblies fortuitously gathered, such as 
mobs or theatre audiences. In the for- 
mer, hissing has undoubtedly always 
been considered as more or less of a dis- 
order; it has never been recognized as 
the dignified or legitimate way of shewing 
disagreement. Cicero often alludes to 
hissing (s#bc/us) as the form of salutation 
with which the Roman populace greeted 
those whom they disliked in the places 
of public concourse ; they poured it forth 
equally upon the politicians. and the en- 
tertainers who had lost their favour. 
Czlius, in one of his letters to Cicero, 
included amongst the Epistles of the lat- 
ter, after speaking of the hissing of the 
vulgar, goes on to say that it is remark- 
able that Hortensius reached his great 
age without once incurring the shame of 
being hissed; or as it stands literally in 
the Latin: “Hortensius arrived at old 
age untouched byahiss.” Cicero asserts 
that the actor was hissed off (exszbilatur) 
by the keenly critical populace if he pro- 
nounced a verse one syllable too long or 
too short. Our English actors have an 
easy and indulgent audience in the gal- 
leries of our theatres ; but if the English 
language is ever taught to English chil- 
dren of the poorer classes in the national 
schools (as German is taught amongst 
the dialect-speaking German races), the’ 
“gods” will perhaps become more in- 
tolerant. It seems, from a passage in 
Tacitus, that mercenary hisses could be 
hired for the purpose of theatrical disap- 
proval by a playwright envious at a rival’s 
success, or galled at his own failures. 
Unpopular characters seem to have been 
hissed wherever they shewed themselves. 
Cicero demands tauntingly of one of his 
antagonists: “ Why dost thou not shew 
thyself to the people at the games? 
Fearest thou to be hissed?” The miser 
in Horace’s Satires consoles himself, that 
although the people hiss him out of doors, 
he applauds himself at home. 

Hissing comes so easily to the natural 
man when he wants to express dissent, 
that it must certainly have tried to legiti- 
mate itself again and again in state as- 
semblies ; but it has been decided that 


Milton’s hissing devils. The parallel! groaning and coughing accord better 


was not exact, for Milton’s devils were! 


compelled to hiss against their will, while 


with the dignity of such meetings. For- 
mal divisions were not taken in the prim- 
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itive periods of deliberative assemblies : 
the mind of the majority was discovered 
by simpler and quicker processes. Our 
Teutonic ancestors, according to Tacitus 
in his Germania, expressed their affirma- 
tive vote by the brandishing of their 
spears or rattling of their weapons : this, 
he says, was their most complimentary 
form of assent and approbation. They 
voted their “ Nay” by uttering a growl- 
ing noise; “if sentiments displeased 
them, they rejected them with murmurs.” 
The strepitus, whatever it be, was cer- 
tainly in a lower and less insolent and ir- 
ritating tone than the hiss. Strabo tells 
us there was an officer(a moderator ?) in 
the old Gaulish assemblies whose busi- 
ness it was to put down all interruption : 
at the third summons he cut off a piece 
of the offender’s tartan with his sword. 
We do not know that we may accuse 
— I. of bringing hissing along with 
is other followers from Scotland into 
England, but it was certainly attempted 
in his first English parliament in 1604. 
Mr. Hext “ moved against hissing, to the 
interruption and hindrance of the speech 
of any man in the House, taking occasion 
from an abuse of that kind offered on 
Sunday before : athing, he said, derogat- 
ing from the dignity, not becoming the 
gravity, and abusing the honour and 
privilege of the House.” In Thomas 
Burton’s diary of the Cromwellian parlia- 
ments there are complaints of “hum- 
ming ;” but it is not said whether the 
hum was directed against the speakers, 
or whether it was mcrely irritating small- 
talk in an undertone carried on by those 
who were determined not to listen. 

The theatre is of course the classical 
and historical home of hissing. I ima- 
gine that any one with sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the details of dramatic history 
and biography might compile a big book 
on Hissing in the Theatre. It has do- 
mesticated itself there; in other places it 
has only lodged: if it is to be finally dis- 
lodged from other places, it will still, I 
suppose, assert a prescriptive title to’ be 
heard there. Theatre-hissing is not 
‘only noticed by the great dramatists of 
all periods of our literature, but I find it 
brought in to point a moral by one of our 
great English preachers, who has most 
absurdly and uncritically been taken for a 
Puritan, Thomas Adams. In a sermon 
published in 1614, under the title 7he 
Sinner’s Passing Bell, he says: “ The 
player that misacts an inferior and un- 
noted part, carries it away without cen- 
sure ; but if he shall play some emperor 
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or part of observation unworthily, the 
spectators are ready to hiss him off.” 
Plays, however, are hissed as well as 
ane and the French have an untrans- 
atable adjective which they apply to both, 
Hissing began in the theatres, say the 
French Encyclopédists, as soon as there 
were bad poets and bad actors impudent 
enough and ignorant enough to expose 
themselves to the criticism of a great as- 
sembled world. The French call such 
actors and the works of such poets 
sifiable (hiss-able); they speak of a 
‘““comédie sifflable,” an “ acteur sifflable.” 
I have only heard of one attempt to dis- 
lodge hissing from its home in the thea- 
tre, or rather to regulate its hour; 
readers who are better acquainted with 
theatrical history may possibly know of 
others. In December 1819, the police of 
Copenhagen issyed the following curious 
ordinance: “ After this present notice, 
the public shall not testify their dissatis- 
faction at the conclusion of a piece at the 
theatre until ten minutes after the fall of 
the curtain. At the expiration of these 
ten minutes, a signal will be given by 
three beats on a great drum, and all those 
who after that shall hiss, or give any 
other mark of disapprobation, will be ar- 
rested as disturbers of the public peace.” 
A French newspaper of the same year 
(from which this-ordonnance is translated) 
says that it was infringed the very first 
night it was in force, and that arrests 
were made accordingly. The fact that 
hissing is reckoned legitimate at the the- 
atres, has led men to choose them as the 
places for expressing their public dislikes 
in times of great excitement. Shake- 
speare’s Cardinal Wolsey was hissed at 
the time of the papal aggression, but the 
hiss was not meant for the actor, but for 
Cardinal Wiseman. Hisses are directed 
at unpopular persons who come as specta- 
tors, and not as actors. Sir William 
Knighton says that George IV. always 
entered the theatre with an excessive 
dread of being saluted with this mark of 
public disapprobation. If he heard one 
single hiss, although it were immediately 
drowned in general and tumultuous ap- 
plause, he went home wretched, and 
would lie awake all night thinking of that 
one ugly note, and not of the thousand 
agreeab e notes. Sometimes it has not 
been one visitor, but a whole party of 
visitors who have had the hisses of the 
spectators directed upon them. In one 
of the periodical “essays,” poor imita- 
tions of the Zatler and Spectator, which 
appeared in such numbers throughout 
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the eighteenth century (the Prater, 1756, 
re-published as a book in 1757), we are 
told that the conduct of ladies in the the- 
atres was often so unbecoming, that the 
audience hissed them into silence. It 
seems that they talked and laughed so 
loudly as to render the actors inaudible. 

I imagine that a chapter might be 
made upon the repartees of the victims 
of hissing. To say that the hissed have 
often given back as good as they got, 
would be to say that they merely shewed 
fight ; but the fact is that they have very 
frequently, like Orator Hunt, won an un- 
mistakable victory. On one occasion 
there were only seven persons in the the- 
atre at Weimar; the seven, however, 
considered themselves to form a suffi- 
cient court of criticism, and taking of- 
fence at the bad acting of one performer, 
they hissed him energetically ; the mana- 
ger thereupon brought his whole com- 
pany upon the stage, and out-hissed the 
visitors. Mr. H. C. Robinson tells us 
that he was present at Covent Garden 
Theatre with Charles and Mary Lamb in 
December 1806, when Lamb’s 4/r. H- 
was performed for the first time. The 
absurdity of the piece turns upon the 
hero being ashamed of his name, which is 
only revealed at the end as “ Hogsflesh.” 
“ The prologue was very well received,” 
says Mr. Robinson, “indeed, it could not 
fail, being one of the very best in our 
language. But on the disclosure of the 
name, the squeamishness of the vulgar 
taste in the pit shewed itself by hisses ; 
and I recollect that Lamb joined, and 
was probably the loudest hisser in the 
house.” Rossini, at the first perform- 
ance of his famous // Barbiere di Seviglia, 
took the very opposite course; when 
every one was hissing, he turned round 
and energetically applauded. He felt 
certain of the triumphant future of the 
opera, and from his earliest youth was 
unmoved by the first judgment of the 
general public. 


From The Saturday Review. 
COUNT BEUST’S NOTE. 


Wuat was the real nature of the po- 
sition of Austria towards France when 
the war of 1870 broke out has been the 
subject of violent dispute among French 
politicians. The Duke of Gramont has 
always alleged that Austria gave France 
such assurances of support that it cannot 
truly be said that the Imperial Government 
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rushed into the war without having made 
sure of a valuable ailiance; while M. 
Thiers and critics of his sort have always 
alleged that the Imperial Government had 
ample warning that France cvuld not 
reckon on Austria doing anything for her. 
The discussion of this point was interest- 
ing to French politicians who were trying 
to fix blame on each other and each 
other’s parties, but it was extremely in- 
convenient to Austria, who did not much 
admire a process by which her diplomat- 
ic secrets were being raked up, and prob- 
ably, being now on good terms with 
Prussia, did not like to have it known 
how very warmly she had espoused the 
cause of Prussia’s enemies. Enough was 
published to show that Austria was re- 
strained by prudence only from helping 
France, and the Prussian Court, which 
was perfectly aware of this, neither felt 
nor expressed any resentment. Prussia 
had, in fact, converted the former ally of 
France into an unhesitating ally of her 
own, and this was a triumph sufficiently 
great to throw all past causes of unpleas- 
antness into the shade. But the contro- 
versy was not terminated in France, and 
the Duke of Gramont persisted in saying 
that there had been a despatch receive 

at the moment when the war broke out, 
in which Count Beust had positively 
stated that Austria considered the cause 
of France as her own. At last the Aus- 
trian Court seems to have thought that 
there need be no more concealment, and 
has permitted the despatch to be pub- 
lished on which the Duke of Gramont re- 
lied. Considering the circumstances 
under which it was written, it seems to 
have been a very sensible and creditable 
despatch for Count Beust to have penned. 
It is quite true that it is stated in this 
despatch that Austria considered the 
cause of France her own, but it is also true 
that it is pointed out in language of un- 
exceptional clearness that Austria was 
not prepared to give France any active 
aid. It must be remembered that Count 
Beust was writing long before the Ger- 
mans had gained any successes, and 
when France was preparing to carry the 
war into Germany, and fully believed in 
her power to get the start of her adversa- 
ry. When, therefore, Count Beust ex- 
plained why it was that Austria could not 
help France, we may be sure that he was 
in earnest when he wrote that neutrality, 
a word he uttered with regret, was im- 
posed on Austria by imperious necessity. 
It was to the permanent interests and 
permanent difficulties of Austria that he 
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was obliged to look ; and an examination 
of the reasons he gave for Austria adopt- 
ing a course which it caused him sincere 
pain to own that she was obliged to 
adopt throws great light not only on the 
temporary question why Austria did not 
take the field against Prussia, but on the 
general policy of Austria since the war 
of 1870. 

The primary reason that induced Aus- 
tria to remain neutral was the fear of 
Russia. Count Beust had ascertained 
beyond the possibility of doubt that, if 
Austria took the side of France, Russia 
would at once, without hesitation, take 
the side of Prussia. What good would 
an Austrian alliance do to France in such 
acase? Austria would have been imme- 
diately threatened in Galicia and on the 
Pruth and the Lower Danube. She 
would have had to fight for her own life, 
and would have been utterly unable to 
assist France. It must always be borne 
in mind that it was the close alliance of 
Russia and Germany that enabled Ger- 
many to improve her first victories, and 
to pursue her career of conquest un- 
checked by outsiders. As a recompense 


for the assistance thus rendered, Russia 
got, at the expense of the honour, if not 
the interests, of England, the coveted 
prize of the free use of the Black Sea. 


When the French war was over, Prince 
Bismarck set to work to use the Russian 
alliance to a new purpose. He so man- 
aged matters that he was able to offer a 
Russian alliance to Austria, with Ger- 
many as the mediator between them, and 
the friend of both. Austria, after due 
consideration, accepted the offer, and the 
consequence has been the introduction 
of a completely new phase of European 
politics. Formerly, Austria was the se- 
cret or scarcely concealed enemy of 
Prussia and Russia, dreading both, but 
trying to hold her own against each in 
turn by every device that patience and 
courage could: suggest. She had to fight 
Prussia in 1866 and was severely beaten ; 
and subsequently by constant intrigues 
with her discontented subjects Russia 
did much to annoy and embarrass her. 
Still, when the French war broke out, 
Count Beust could write that the cause 
of France was the cause of Austria, and 
that it was only fear of the conse- 
quences that restrained Austria from 
challenging Russia to take part in the 
war. Now Austria has seen reason to 
adopt a totally different policy. She 
makes her calculations on the basis that 
Russia will be sincerely friendly, and not 
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only has much of the factitious discon- 
tent in her outlying provinces died away 
with the cessation of the stimulus given 
by Russian agitation, but she has ven- 
tured on letting Turkey know, especially 
in the Bosnian affair, that she will insist 
on having proper respect shown her, and 
the Porte has been obliged to reply in 
very civil and conciliatory language. But 
this might have happened if for any rea- 
son Austria and Russia had seen fit to 
make friends and give each other the 
benefit of a temporary alliance. What is 
new is that the present alliance is under 
the guarantee and guardianship of Ger- 
many, to whom its existence is in fact 
due. Austria leans. upon Germany as 
a protector able and willing to see that 
no unjust advantage is taken of her, 
while Russia in its turn is satisfied that 
Germany will take care that the eternal 
Eastern question is not permitted to 
take any new and awkward shape at a 
moment when Russia may prefer rest or 
needs her energies for the prosecution of 
her aims in Asia. 

But there was another reason which 
weighed with Count Beust, and that was 
that Austria could not really count on 
her own subjects. The Germans belong- 
ing to Austria could not be trusted to 
fight against Germany ; and the Hunga- 
rians, although perfectly ready to defend 
themselves against Russia, were by no 
means to be relied on if they thought 
that Austria was calling on them to fight 
in order that Austria might gain strength 
in Germany, and thus upset the balance 
of internal power on which the new sys- 
tem of dual government reposed. Nor 
was it really a hesitation as to what Aus- 
trian Germans and Hungarians would do 
that alone filled Count Beust with dis- 
quietude. The Austrian army, in conse- 
quence of the change in the whole system 
of Government introduced after the war 
with Prussia, and also in consequence of 
the experience which that war had fur- 
nished, was totally reorganized in 1868, 
and it was agreed between Austria an 
Hungary that the system then introduced 
should be tried for a fixed period of ten 
years. In 1870 the Austrian army, crip- 
pled by the difficulties attendant on every 
new scheme of army reorganization, was 
notat all fit to take the field. Alarge part 
of the troops was mobilized in order that 
Austria, if attacked, might not be taken 
utterly unprepared, and it was soon seen 
that the new system was gnly in its in- 
fancy, and that a campaign would proba- 
bly be attended with immense disasters. 
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By prudently keeping out of the way of 
danger Austria gained time so as to let 
her new military system come into full 
operation. It is even now reported to be 
far from what it was intended to be, and 
here again the advantage of a fresh period 
of repose which Germany offered her 
through the Triple Alliance was obvious. 
Unfortunately Austria cannot afford, or 
can only afford with the utmost difficulty, 
the army she desires. She wants to have 
800,000 men when the army is on the war 
footing, and to have these men thoroughly 
trained by a compulsory service of three 
years. It was calculated until lately that 
Austria by economy and very good man- 
agement might get an army such as she 
desired for about seven millions sterling. 
But latterly it has been ‘seen that this, 
under present circumstances, is impossi- 
ble. The officers are starved, the cav- 
alry is weak, the artillery is insufficient, 
the fortresses are not secure under the 
new conditions of modern warfare. A 
million and a half more is therefore 
wanted this year beyond the seven mil- 
lions which it used to be thought was 


enough. Butamillion and a half sterling 
is a very large sum for a State always so 
near bankruptcy as Austria has been for 
years ; and if the money is to be found, 
it can only be found by complete reliance 


being placed on the pacific intentions of 
Austria. In one respect Austria is better 





COUNT BEUST’S NOTE. 


off than she used to be, for she is on cor- 
dial terms with Italy, and has no longer 
an enemy to fear on that side. But then 
her alliance with Italy and with Germany, 
and the progress of the ideas on which 
that alliance is based, are exposing her 
to a new source of internal trouble. 
Count Beust in his despatch speaks of 
the task which Austria had been re- 
quested by France to undertake at Flor- 
ence, and of the hopes which the French 
Court entertained that a useful alliance 
between France and Italy might thus be 
established. Count Beust promises to do 
his best; but urges that, if anything is to 
be done in this way, the Italians must be 
allowed to occupy Rome. Count Beust 
implores the Government of the Emperor 
Napoleon to perform this act of Liberal- 
ism, and so to outstrip Germany, and 
prevent it being thought that the ‘Italians 
owed Rome to the spread and triumph of 
Teutonic ideas which might, as Count 
Beust pointed out, easily prove conta- 
gious in Austria. Here we have the be- 
ginning of that separation of the Austrian 
Government from the Ultramontanes 
which has lately assumed such considera- 
ble dimensions, and which cannot fail to 
lead to the most important results, as it 
raises in a peculiar form the great question 
of the relations of the Church and the State 
which is now agitating almost every Eu- 
ropean country. 





WHAT ARE THE ADULTERATIONS OF TEA? 
This subject, which all—whether chemists 
or not —are interested in, has been very ex- 
haustively dealt with in a paper read before 
the Chemical Society of London, at a recent 
meeting, by Mr. J. Bell, of the Laboratory at 
Somerset House. He says that tea is adul- 
terated to a very large extent, not only with 
leaves of various kinds, including exhausted 
tea-leaves, but also with inorganic substances, 
such as quartz, sand, and magnetic oxide of 
iron; these latter substances are rolled up in- 
side the leaf, and one sample of green tea ex- 
amined was found to contain no less than 20 
per cent. of quartz and 8°6 of the magnetic 
oxide. The latter may readily be separated 
by grinding up the tea, and removing the 
magnetic oxide with a magnet. The facing 
employed for green tea usually consists of 
French chalk and Prussian blue. In the 
preparation of exhausted tea-leaves, they are 
rolled up with gum-water, and then dried, 





catechu being added in some cases to restore 
the astringency. The article known as the 
“maloo mixture” consists essentially of ex- 
hausted tea-leaves. In searching for the 
presence of other leaves than those of the tea- 
plant the best method is to heat a small 
quantity of the suspected tea with water until 
the leaves are sufficiently softened to admit of 
being unfolded. They should then be spread 
out on a piece of glass, and carefully examined 
as to the nature of the serratures and the 
character of the venation, also the form of the 
cells of the epidermis and the stomata, and the 
peculiarities of the hairs as shown by the 
microscope. The essential differences which 
the tea-leaf presents when compared with 
other leaves were minutely described. The 
chemical composition of tea was next dis- 
cussed, the amount of lignin and of tannin 
being very important. 
Popular Science Review. 





